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PORT ROYAL DES CHANGS. 





4 
GY EW Americans will probably have visited 
¥ Paris without going to Versailles. Mid- 

‘+ way between the latter place and Ram- 
bouillet lies Chevreuse, near which stood, about 
two centuries ago, the famous Abbey Port Royal 
des Changs. Racine, a pupil of Port Royal, 
sings in the poems of his youth the holy calm 
of its meadows, fields, woods, and little village 
church. To-day the wanderer finds not even a 
trace of the ancient structure. In 1710 the 
Jesuits succeeded in having it destroyed and 
leveled with the ground, but the spirit which 
once ruled within its walls still survives. 

Of the number of works on Port Royal, that 
by Sainte Beuve, of which already three edi- 
tions have appeared, is perhaps the most elabo- 
rate and complete. There is scarcely any thing 
more interesting and inspiring in the history of 
France under Louis XIV than the story of this 
modest Abbey. There feeble women, there 
recluses from the world, for a series of years 
opposed popes, bishops, ministers, and even 
the grand monarch himself. They represented 
the best element in the social, religious, and 
philosophical life of their time. Jansenius, 
Saint Cyran, and Mother Angelica did not op- 
pose the Church of Christ, but that of Rome; 
Pascal and Arnauld warred against the Jesuits ; 
Nicole defended the cause of truth in philoso- 
phy, Racine in poetry, Lancelot in education, 
and Audilly at the court. In the background 
we see the images of such noble women as 
Madame de Plessis, Madame de Sevigné, Mad- 
ame de Liancourt, Madame de Longueville, 
Madame de Sablé, the Queen of Poland, and a 
hundred others, all of whom aim for the same 
goal, though by different roads. 

Cardinal Richelieu, who early recognized in 
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Saint Cyran the soul of the opposition, and the 
undaunted foe of the Jesuits, would have liked 
nothing better than to win him over, but the 
men of Port Royal were not of the class who 
are capable of sacrificing their convictions for 
material advantages. Saint Cyran felt that he 
was chosen for higher things than to be retired 
on a bishoprick. His mission was the restora- 
tion of the pure Christianity of the earliest 
ages of the Church. The seventeenth century, 
however religious it was, still left much to be 
desired. Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, Mo- 
ligre, and others conceded this, but they had 
not the courage to say so openly and boldly. 
Port Royal alone dared to counteract the cor- 
ruption. All the schemes of Saint Cyran tended 
to that one end. To Saint Vincent de Paul he 
said: “God has greatly enlightened me; he 
lets me see that there is no longer a Church. 
No, there has been no Church for the last five 
or six hundred years. Once the Church was 
like a great river, which contained pure water; 
the bed is still the same, but it is no longer the 
same water.” Still more striking were his views 
on the famous Council of Trent, which he 
called “a political assembly.” 

Saint Cyran found a zealous friend in Jan- 
scnius, whose acquaintance he made at Paris in 
1605. He took him home to his family at Bay- 
onne, where they devoted themselves for five 
years to the study of primeval Christianity, and 
with such intense application that Saint Cyran’s 
mother frequently told him he would kill the 
good Fleming. Jansenius was indefatigable. 
He laid there the foundations for his “ Augus- 
tinus.” Saint Cyran was in prison when the 
book appeared. He was so encouraged by its 
perusal that he said neither Pope nor king 
would henceforth be able to put down the 
truth. 
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This work, which created a profound sensa- 
tion, was an appeal in favor of the original 


Christianity against the Christianity of the 


times, a protest of the Augustinian theology 
against the modern. The Augustinus was a 
Christian revolutionary sermon. At the same 
time Port Royalism and Jansenism were not 
identical; they had nothing more in common 
than that they often coincided, and that the 
former, especially Saint Cyran, became the 
defenders of the Augustinian Christianity. In 
this way Port Royal grew more offensive to 
Richelieu. Saint Cyran acquired at last an 
influence which seriously alarmed his enemies, 
and the Cardinal ordered him to be imprisoned 
at Vincennes, saying: “Had Calvin and Luther 
been locked up the instant they attempted to 
dogmatize, it would be better now.” 

But ideas can not be immured. The prisoner 
continued his work during a five years’ impris- 
onment, which terminated only two months 
before his death, and his correspondence proves 
how many souls sought from him consolation. 
He bequeathed his doctrine to Singlin and Saci, 
who worked in the spirit of their master. But 


the place which Saint Cyran had filled in the 
world was not so easily supplied. 


“The crown 
of our head has fallen,” writes the Abbe 
Boileau. 

Lemaitre’s accession to Port Royal was 
some compensation. A young lawyer, distin- 
guished for his rare eloquence, in high favor at 
court and in the city, wealthy, and with a brill- 
jiant career before him, he was so shocked at 
the sudden death of Madame de Audilly, that 
he entered the Abbey at the age of twenty-nine 
years. His conversion was as sudden as that 
of Paul. Some regarded the step as that of a 
Christian hero, but most thought it a piece of 
folly. Lemaitre was a truly great character 
and a noble mind. Correct of judgment, vivid 
in imagination, eloquent with pen and tongue, 
elevated and keen in thought, warm and gentle 
of heart—all these qualities were to be buried 
in a cloister. But even there his genius shone, 
and began a never-tiring battle with Jesuitism, 
falsehood, and darkness. 

All the leading minds of the time came into 
contact with Port Royal. Philosophy found 
there a hospitable hearth in the person of Des- 
cartes, who acknowledged himself an adherent 
of Augustinian ideas. Between the bishop and 
the philosopher there was more than one bond, 
and this recommended him to Port Royal hos- 
pitality. But he was there no undisputed ruler. 
Sainte Beuve goes too far in asserting the con- 
trary. Vancel complains already in his “ Ob- 
servations sur la Philosophie de Descartes,” 





that Arnauld had compromised the house by 
spreading the idea that Port Royal was wholly 
Cartesian, though the only Cartesians there 
were he and Nicole. Instead of defending him 
against the Jesuits, Vancel desired to form a 
league with them against Descartes. Arnauld 
defended and propagated Cartesianism ; that is, 
a philosophy which undertook to offer to the 
human mind a new method resting on certainty, 
and placing reason above authority. When 
Parliament thought of issuing an edict against 
the new system, he wrote a memorial in its 
defense. 

In 1654 Arnauld connected himself with 
Nicoie, a personage of no less consequence at 
Port Royal, and quite as able a champion in the 
cause of truth. Learned as few of his contem- 
poraries, he seemed a Melanchthon who had 
been drawn into the contest against his inclina- 
tion. But he stood firmly at his post, and both 
friends clung to each other in life and death. 

Another remarkable individuality in this dis- 
tinguished circle was Hamon, the physician to 
Port Royal. This man, scantily clad, who wan- 
dered from hamlet to hamlet, first on foot, then 
mounted on an ass, always praying or knitting, 
a physician of the soul as well as of the body, 
and at the same time a scholar, a bel-esprit, 
and a moralist of high repute, was one of the 
leading minds of the seventeenth century. In- 
teresting as an illustration of his character is a 
small work he has left us—“ Relation de Plu- 
sieurs Circonstances de la vie de M. Hamon, 
faite par liu-méme.” When requested to write— 
such was the law at Port Royal—he produced 
about a dozen treatises, which make us regret 
that he did not devote himself more exclusively 
to literature. His theme is always the same, 
but he has a thousand variations for it. He 
believes in a human and merciful God, a living 
God, who interferes actively with man’s fate. 
His letters show his piety still more clearly. 

Among the women of Port Royal we must 
mention first Angelica Arnauld—the great An- 
gelica, as she was called—the reformatrix; Jo- 
hanna Arnauld, her sister, who had taken the 
veil at the tender age of five, was more widely 
known as Mother Agnes; her niece, Miss de 
Audilly, was distinguished equally for the qual- 
ities of her mind and heart. Her motto was, 
“Nothing that is mortal should inspire fear.” 
Less famous, yet quite as zealous in the good 
cause, were the sisters Eustachia de Bregy and 
Christina Brignet. 

But let us now turn to the works of Port 
Royal which, as far as they concerned the future, 
were imperishable, and fully proved the faith 
that was in them. The services which Port 
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Royal rendered in the educational cause can 
not be too highly estimated. Saint Cyran had 
already admitted little orphans to the Abbey. 
He confessed his love of children to Lemaitre, 
and said he made it a business to benefit them. 
This love of children was a leading character- 
istic of Port Royal. Hamon and Nicole herein 
rivaled the great master Lancelot. 

At that period it was necessary tWat children 
should go through a preparatory course before 
they could enter college, and this had either to 
be done at home or in smaller schools. When 
Port Royal opened such schools they were not 
yet meant to compete with the university; but 
later, the university being then in its decline, 
they began to interfere with the higher studies 
pursued there. This incensed the Jesuits, al- 
though they themselves had established illegal 
schools. 

Lancelot, the pedagogue of Port Royal, had 
already in his youth recognized that teaching 
was his true calling. What, indeed, would the 
Port Royal schools have been without him? 
He ‘was their humanitarian, their Hellenist, 
their mathematician, and especially the author 
of their Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish sys- 
tems, besides being the author of the famous 
Grammaire générale. 

Other excellent teachers, like Walon de Beau- 
puis, Nicole, Guyot, Constel, and others, as- 
sisted Lancelot, and it was due to their exer- 
tions that these small schools, which were only 
fifteen years in operation, obtained so wide and 
universal a recognition, in spite of the difficul- 
ties with which they had to contend. From 
these schools sprang good books, generally ac- 
cepted systems, and men who played a promi- 
nent réle in their generation. 

When Lancelot assumed charge of the 
schools, the number of children so rapidly in- 
creased that it became necessary to establish 
larger schools in Paris. Lancelot’s system was 
based on the idea of having the fewest possible 
pupils in the same class, which would admit of 
each receiving the largest possible share of 
attention. Nicole taught philosophy and the 
humanities, Lancelot Greek and mathematics. 
But these institutions had hardly begun to thrive 
when the persecution and intrigues against them 
set in. Mother Angelica complains in a letter 
to the Queen. of Poland of the hostility which 
the labors of the Port Royalists excited in va- 
rious quarters. Their schools in Paris had to 
be closed and were transferred to the neighbor- 
hood of Chevreuse and Versailles. It was 
there that the young Racine attended in 1665. 

When the Jesuits found that the Port Royal 
schools still continued to prosper, they renewed 





their machinations. An accident for a while 
crossed and delayed the new persecution. A 
nephew of Cardinal Mazarin, young Alphonse 
Mancini, who was one of the students of the 
Jesuit college at Paris, was hurt in play and 
died. It was thought prudent to wait until this 
mishap had been forgotten, but in 1666 the 
institutions were suppressed. From 1670 to 
1678 Port Royal was only permitted to receive 
young girls as convent boarders, but to take 
no day scholars. 

It would carry us beyond the limits of this 
article to describe the Réglement des études, 
especially as it was the spirit, and not the letter, 
which exerted the greatest influence on the 
progress of Port Royal pedagogism. While 
Jesuitism regarded man in the light of a wild 
animal which had to be tamed before it could 
be taught, Port Royalism, with a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, made love the basis of its system of 
education. 

No teachers were employed in the Port 
Royal schools but men of known piety, abilities, 
and disinterestedness, who felt an inner calling 
for the profession. A love for it was intended 
to be the sole motive for teaching. Care was 
taken to conceal from the eyes of the young all 
that might injure them; they were to hear and 
see nothing that could sully the modesty and 
purity of their souls. On the other hand, they 
were to be guided in the knowledge of the true, 
and the love of the good and eternal. 

One of the Port Royal teachers has be- 
queathed to us a book entitled, “Rules for the 
Education of Children,” in which he investi- 
gates the question, whether it is better to edu- 
cate children in the religious houses, as in Italy 
and Germany, or at home, as many advise, or, 
lastly, in the colleges, as it was then the custom 
in France. The conclusion he arrives at is 
that all three methods have their inconvenien- 
ces, and that it is difficult to combine their 
advantages. The Port Royalists, as already 
stated, had adopted the advice of Erasmus, 
namely, never to put more than five pupils 
under one teacher. Saint Cyran desired that 
the school should be a picture of the parental 
house—constant surveillance, deference for the 
teacher, and a certain mutual respect between 
the pupils. He could not endure the idea— 
says Lancelot—to make capital out of the prog- 
ress of the children in the sciences and the 
humanities, while piety was ignored. This he 
considered a serious offense against the Church 
as well as the State. The Port Royalists liked 
to receive children as young as possible; their 
minds being their virgin soil. Pray and work, 
these were the two poles round which the 
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educational system adopted at Port Royal 
revolved. 

As regards the instruction, the method pur- 
sued there has obtained a proverbial celebrity. 
It will suffice to mention the principal works 
which have come from these schools: The 
Logic, or Art of Thinking, (1662); Grammaire 
Générale et Raisonnée, (1660); New Method 
Easily to Learn the Greek Language, (1605); 
New Method to Learn Easily and Quickly the 
Latin Language, (1664); New Method to Learn 
Easily and Quickly the Italian, (1660); New 
Method for the Spanish, (1660). Four collec- 
tions of Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish 
poetry; Le Jardin des Racines Grecques, muises 
en vers Francais, (1657); Nouveaux Elémens 
de Géométrie, (1667). The author of these 
writings is Lancelot, though Arnauld, Nicole, 
and Saci have assisted in some of them. By 
way of help to these methods, and for the use 
of the schools, were also prepared the follow- 
ing works: A Translation of the Fables of 
Phedrus; The Comedies of Terence; Nou- 
velle Traduction des Captivs de Plaute, avec 
des Notes; Cicero’s Moral and Political Let- 
ters to his Friend Atticus ; Nouvelle Traduction 
d’un Nouveau Receuil des plus Belles-Lettres 
que Cicéron écrit & ses amis; Other Letters of 
Cicero to his brother Quintus and Atticus ; 
Nouvelle Traduction des Bucoliques de Virgile, 
avec des notes. If we add to these the trans- 
lations from Virgil and Chrestomathieu, from 
Martial, Catullus, Plautus, Terence, Horace, 
et al., it will be discovered that the credit for 
nearly all classical books is due to Port Royal. 

It is twice to the glory of Port Royal that, 
after its enemies had succeeded to have its 
schools closed, it should still have shone in its 
works. To estimate the pedagogic claims of 
Port Royal correctly the condition of the edu- 
cational system in vogue at that time must be 
remembered. In the system adopted there we 
find something that reminds us of Comenius 
and Pestalozzi. The maxim established at Port 
Royal was to render instruction as pleasant as 
possible to children—“ as pleasant as recreation 
and play.” Another maxim was to give chil- 
drén none but clear and distinct ideas. The 
earliest possible instruction was also favored, 
for the mind of the child could not be too soon 
exercised. The instruction was always care- 
fully suited to the receptive power of the pupil. 
The Port Royalists, moreover, held with Ra- 
mus that there should be few rules, and much 
practice. The natural method, we thus see, 
was already known at Port Royal. 

The Grammaire Générale and the Logic were 
the most popular of all the Port Royal books. 





The latter is based on the “ Dialectics” of Ra- 
mus, 1555; Montaigne’s “Art de Conférer;” 
Descartes’ “Discours de la -Methode,” and 
Pascal’s “Esprit Géometrique” and “Art de 
Persuader.” In reading logic the authority of 
Descartes was paramount. The “ Logic” con- 
sists, in addition to the two prefaces, of four 
parts, in accordance with the four mental op- 
erations—cenceiving, judging, reasoning, and 
classifying. The Cogito, ergo sum, of Des- 
cartes was retained, but the metaphysics are 
different. 

The Logic, having been prepared for the 
schools, is naturally rather elementary. Here 
and there are introduced examples. One log- 
ical conclusion reads: The Divine law com- 
mands us to honor Kings; Louis XIV is a 
King ; therefore, etc. 

Lancelot, as already observed, was the first 
Port Royal pedagogue. After the schools were 
closed he became tutor to the young Duke of 
Chevreuse. In 1669 he was charged with the 
education of the Princes of Conti, but he re- 
signed for a difference of opinion in relation to 
the propriety of his pupils attending comedies. 
The young princes did not discredit their tutor 
afterward. Lancelot died an exile, April 15, 
1695, at Quimperle, in Brittany. -In a letter on 
his death the writer says: “Lancelot, our be- 
loved friend, went to his God on the 15th inst., 
near 3 o’clock in the morning. He died like 
a saint, and the whole world came to kiss his 
feet. The coffin had soon to be closed, for his 
dress was cut to pieces. His last words were 
those of the cxviiith Psalm: ‘Vide humilitatem 
meam et eripe me, quia legem tuam non sum 
oblitus.’ ” 

One of Lancelot’s most efficient coadjutors 
was Walon de Beaupuis, born at Beauvais, 
August, 1621. In 1637 he went to Paris and 
studied a year rhetoric at the Jesuit College, 
where he became acquainted with the system 
which he was afterward to repudiate. In May, 
1444, he came to Port Royal, and soon taught 
in its schools. After their close he became 
tutor to Pascal’s nephew. In 1666 he took 
orders, and in 1678 he was the Superior of the 
Seminary. Persecuted and deposed, he lived 
the last twenty-nine years with a sister, and 
died at the mature age of 87, in February, 1709. 
He was a very ascetic liver. He used to rise 
at four, never permit any fire in his room, not 
even in the hardest Winter. He always went 
about bare-headed, and rarely shut his windows. 
Every year he made a journey on foot to Port 
Royal. 

Among the other teachers of ‘Port Royal 
fame, Lemaitre and Hamon are perhaps the 
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most reputed. Fontaine also deserves to be 
remembered, though he and Guizot, who as- 
sisted in translating Cicero, seem almost for- 
gotten. Constel, also, distinguished himself 
greatly. After the close of the Port Royal 
schools he became tutor to the nephew of Car- 
dinal Furstenberg, and his “ Régles de L’Edu- 
cation des Enfants” are dedicated to this prel- 
ate. He passed his declining years in quiet 
at Beauvais, and died 83 years old. 

There are many well-known names among 
the pupils of Port Royal; for instance, du 
Fassé, the Marquis of Abain, de Fresle, de 
Villeneuve, Guene, Gault, Begnols, Berniéres, 
Perier, Bois-Dauphin, the grandson of Madame 
de Sablé, etc. The education of the Duke of 
Monmouth and the Chevalier de Rohan had no 
influence on their fate. The former, the natural 
son of Charles II of England, had been sent to 
France when nine years old. De Rohan shared 
the doom of Monmouth, and lost his head as a 
rebel. Both were, however, only for a short 
time at Port Royal. Stuart d’Aubigny, son of 
the Duke of Lennox and Richmond, was a more 
prosperous pupil. This young scion of a dis- 
tinguished Scotch family came early to Port 
Royal. He became a Canon of Notre Dame, 
and rose rapidly in the Church. Just when he 
had received the Cardinal’s hat he died, still 
young, in 1665. 

Perhaps the best-known pupil of Port Royal 
is Racine, though Tillemont is the type of the 
true one. Sebastian Le Main de Tillemont was 
born at Paris, November 30, 1637, and entered 
at nine years the Port Royal schools. His 
whole subsequent life was devoted to study, 
and he never adopted any profession. Tren- 
chai, for the last eight years his private secre- 
tary, has written a book, entitled La vie et 
Vesprit de M. de Tillemont. His connection 
with Rancé and the Trappists is curious. Rancé 
had already received the fonsure as an infant. 
It is said that he edited Anacreon with annota- 
tions when in his twelfth year. After having 
tasted all the pleasures of a man of the world, 
he occupied his attention exclusively with eter- 
nity, and retired into solitude. His religious 
fervor made him seek the acquaintance of Port 
Royal as well as of La Trappe, and gave rise to 
a correspondence, which attracted general at- 
tention when published. Rancé had provoked 
a dogmatic contest in which he proved himself a 
daring innovator, who repudiated tradition, and 
traced every inquiry back to the fountain-head. 
He was neither for nor against Jansenism. Af- 
ter breaking with Port Royal, Tillemont ad- 
dressed him a letter, explaining the relations 
between La Trappe and the former. 








There was | world could gather together. 


no sympathy between them, but they highly 1e- 
spected each other. The polemics of Rancé 
were rather brusque, but he was honest in all 
he said and did. Tillemont died in 1698. The 
oldest pupil of the institution, his friends wept 
over his grave. There were after him some 
distinguished scholars and teachers at Port 
Royal—such as Rollin, Coffin, Mesegay—but 
its best days were gone. Port Royal perished 
in its spring-time, withering like a flower plucked 
by a ruthless hand. 

Some may ask what has come from this 
combination of distinguished minds, noble nat- 
ures, and bold spirits? Port Royal has giver: 
to the world great authors, chiefly remarkable 
for their clear, honest, and moral views. Its 
literary mission was to vulgarize certain sacred 
truths to make them common property, and, in 
a wider sense, to pave the way for French ped- 
agogism. The dignity of man was nowhere re- 
spected more than at Port Royal. Youth was 
there taught to respect itself and its kind. 
Port Royal may have been dogmatically astray, 
but its morality is unimpeachable and triumph- 
ant. The “ Provinciales” succumbed before 
the censorship, the index at Rome, and were 
consigned to the flames, but they succeeded 
with the public and the Sarbonne. The very 
best soon felt the effect of the reforms which 
Port Royal tried to introduce in religion. To- 
day we understand the reason of the failure— 
society was not made for such a primitive 
Christianity. 

Were we to estimate the worth of a cause by 
its success, Port Royalism would fare badly. 
But its spirit is not dead; it has not perished in 
the storms of time; it still survives in history. 
What most challenges admiration in the Port 
Royalists is not so much the talents as the 
character of the men. They were as pure in 
their lives as in their morality. They were op- 
pressed, they were menaced, they were warned, 
they were supplicated. No, they said; rather 
die than belie our conscience and professions. 
Truth was their banner. Port Royal can, there- 
fore, never be dead, for its spirit of living piety, 
the exalted example of a Pascal, a Saci, a Lan- 
celot, and of many others, belong forever to 
posterity. 

BEAUTY is a great thing; but beauty of gar- 
ments, house, and furniture are very tawdry 
ornaments, compared with domestic love. All 
the elegance in the world will not make a home ; 
and a spoonful of real, hearty love is of more 
value than ship-loads of furniture, and all the 
gorgeousness that all the upholsterers in the 
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NANNIE’S TRIBULATIONS. 


PART II. 


I do have more than my share of troub- 

les. Other people do sometimes have a 
moment’s respite from care and labor. I am 
perfectly discouraged.” 

“ No,*you are not. And you are talking non- 
sense.” 

“ And as for sympathy,” went on Nannie, “1 
have done expecting that.” 

“You do not really need it; or you need 
patience more.” 

“But really, Aunt Milly, these children are 
enough to try Job himself. Something is al- 
ways happening to them, and there is no end to 
the cooking, and washing, and mending, and to 
the impossible attempts to clear up the house 
and keep things in order.” 

Aunt Milly laid down her work—she was 
knitting a stocking for Tom’s kitten—and re- 
garded her niece attentively over her spectacles. 
This fretful repining was so unlike Nannie’s 
usual cheerful acceptance of her lot that the 
old lady almost concluded it to be a bit of play- 
ful acting till she saw in the overcast face that 
Nannie was in earnest. She saw too that her 
cheeks were unnaturally flushed, and her eyes 
had a heavy look as if she had not slept. 

“ What is the matter, Nannie? Are you ill?” 

“That is just like Robert. He has not been 
into the house for a week without asking that 
question. No, I am not ill. I am simply worn 
out. Not that I expect any body to believe it,” 
said Nannie, with a nervous tremor in her voice 
that suggested repressed tears. 

“Is there any thing particular the matter this 
morning?” asked the practical aunt. “Or are 
you looking at things through blue spectacles ?” 

“Neither. But these children harass my 
life out.” 

“ How?” 

“Well, in the first place,” said Nannie laugh- 
ing nervously, “they have such insatiable appe- 
tites. They eat like young bears. Not exactly 
like bears either, for they are not supposed to 
be cramming all the time. They fast in the 
Winter season.” 

“Bears! what a comparison! Nine bright 
healthy children that any mother might be proud 
of! And good as gold; that is,” added truthful 
Aunt Milly, “as good as gold, generally speak- 
ing. I guess you would sing a different song if 
they were bears.” 

“T should get a vacation while they were 
hibernating. I could catch up with the mend- 
ing and get one suit of short frocks ahead.” 


Gist is no use in talking about it, aunty, 





“ Supposing bears to wear short frocks.” 

“You are laughing at me, aunty. I dare say 
my perplexities seem very absurd to you.” 

‘No, only unreasonable.” 

“You sit here, coo] and comfortable, in this 
snug room that never gets in a muss, and you 
look at me and my thousand difficulties as you 
do at that thicket of bushes on the hill-side 
yonder. That is like my life, all odds and ends, 
but it looks very well in the distance.” 

Nannie’s disbelief in her aunt’s sympathy 
was as new as it was unjust. But she meant 
no unkindness, as the old lady knew. She was 
simply overburdened and discouraged. She 
was already sorry for her petulant mood and 
speech, but she could not quite conquer it. 

“You are tired, my dear. Things will look 
differently when you are rested.” 

“There it is again; just what Robert says. 
Tired! I am always tired, I think. As for rest- 
ing, that is out of the question. I do not geta 
moment to rest after I wake in the morning 
until I drop asleep at night as soon as my head 
touches the pillow.” 

“Be thankful,” said Aunt Milly gravely, “that 
your cares are not of the kind that would rob 
you of sleep. Think of Bessie Graham with 
her sick child and invalid husband. Her trials 
are heavier than yours.” 

“TI pity Bessie with all my heart,” said Nan- 
nie, her voice softening as she thought of the 
robust health of her own children and husband. 
“T think I should give up at once in her place.” 

“No, you would not; because when God 
sends uncommon trials he gives uncommon 
strength to bear them. Bessie is a frail little 
thing, not nearly so strong as you are, and yet 
her Christian courage inspires every one who 
sees her.” 

“ Well,” said Nannie perversely reverting to 
her own case after a moment’s thought, “I 
do n’t see as the contemplation of poor Bessie’s 
troubles serves to lighten mine. There is still 
that basket full of patching to do, and no time 
to do it in; and a dinner for eleven to be 
cooked before noon; and the house needs 
sweeping all over; and I know the baby will 
wake up cross because I feel so cross myself.” 

In confirmation of which last statement Nan- 
nie cried first and then laughed. “It does me 
good, auntie, to come over here and let off all 
my bad tempers. It is the only place where I 
can fret comfortably. At home, you see, I 
can’t give my mind to it. Auntie, you will 
think it foolish in me, but I could go on with 
tolerable courage if only you and Robert would 
appreciate my situation.” 

“] suppose, my dear,” said Aunt Milly, “that 
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no earthly heart can fully understand the per- 
plexities of another. We all need a higher 
than human sympathy. You, Nannie, only 
need a little more faith.” 

“Faith! Why, Aunt Milly, am I not a per- 
sonification of faith? Do n’t I continually, in 
the language of the hymn-book, ‘laugh at im- 
possibilities and say it shall be done?’ Isn’t 
the dinner, not yet begun, to be a triumph of 
faith? It is ten o’clock now and there isn’t 
time for works.” 

Nannie laughed gayly, but her aunt replied 
with serious earnestness, “ Nannie, my child, 
I wish you would not speak so lightly of such 
solemn themes.” 

But Nannie was not yet in a mood to receive 
reproof. “I understand,” she said quickly. 
“A ray of sunshine or a streak of gay spirits 
is quite out of my line. I must be an active 
worker, which is only a genteel way of designa- 
ting a drudge; but I must work in decorous, 
funeral style. Aunt Milly,” she asked, suddenly 
changing her tone, “do you know what makes 
me feel so touchy, so waspish? I am ashamed 


of all that I say, but, all the same, I like to 
Say it.” 
“T think you are not well.” 


“T am well enough. And if I could sit down 
here in your place I should catch the proper 
spirit. Let me see. You have that one tiny 
chop to broil and.a single bowl of delicious 
broma to concoct. It will take you about a 
minute and a quarter to cut and cream those 
peaches for a dessert. I have no doubt that 
you have a cunning treasure of a pudding just 
browning over in the oven. With all you can 
mix a proper degree of meditation and so main- 
tain a happy equilibrium of spirits. You see 
that you do not deserve any credit for good 
behavior; it is only the force of circumstances.” 

“ There is a good deal in that, certainly,” as- 
sented the old lady. 

“ Ah, now you talk reasonably. But I must 
not stop longer to moralize. My dinner is to 
be something besides a pastime, and it must be 
ready at the right moment or else Robert will—” 
she stopped, laughing at her aunt’s gesture of 
remonstrance. 

“Nannie, you will never make me believe 
that Robert can scold.” 

“No, but. his astonishment would be appall- 
ing.” She ran lightly down the garden walk 
toward home, and the old lady looked after her 
with a new feeling of anxiety regarding her. 

“T must speak to Robert about her. I have 
known her ever since she was a baby, and her 
temper naturally is as bright and even as the 
sunshine. She must have a chance to recruit 





somehow. I wish I could help her more. I 
could do a great deal if she would let me. She 
says that I am too precious to be worn out with 
work in my old age. How careful she is of 
me!” There were tears in Aunt Milly’s eyes 
as she recalled the many instances of Nannie’s 
loving thoughtfulness, and she said again as 
she wiped her spectacles, “Yes, indeed, I must 
speak to Robert.” 

She found him quite ready to listen to her. 
He had noticed the change in his wife with real 
alarm. She was not ill exactly, but she was 
pale and spiritless in the morning, and in the 
evening so irritable in temper that he scarcely 
knew how to converse with her without giving 
offense. 

“It is the incessant care of all these wee 
ones that has overtaxed your strength,” he said 
to her the evening after his talk with Aunt 
Milly. 

“Yes; if I could only be quiet a few days I 
should be myself again. But you see that is 
impossible among all these ‘tribulations.’ They 
are like the frogs of Egypt, found every-where.” 

Robert was silent. He never replied in 
words when she spoke in this way about the 
children, but she understood the pained ex- 
pression of his face. 

“Somehow,” she continued in a softened 
tone, “I am more sensitive to noises than I 
used to be. When the children come in from 
school they absolutely deafen me. Each one is 
impatient to tell me about the lessons, or the 
sports, or the petty quarrels with school-mates, 
and it altogether so confuses me that I know 
nothing except that I must drive them out of 
doors to play and so get rid of the racket. O, 
Robert, I get so weary!” 

“T know it, my dear. We must devise some 
way for you to rest. If you only would consent, 
Nannie, to try hired help in the house.” 

“If you only could understand, Robert, that 
the care of a hired girl would be worse than all 
the rest. I thought we had agreed to lay that 
vexed theme permanently upon the shelf. Hired 
girl!” she repeated with such infinite contempt 
in her look and tone that Robert smiled in spite 
of himself. Just then little Tom sidled into 
the room with a guilty, sheepish look on his 
face, that aroused his mother’s suspicions at 
once. He had something tied up in his hand- 
kerchief, which he was trying also to tuck under 
the skirt of his short tunic. 

“What is it, Tom? What mischief have you 
been up to now?” 

“It’s Zoe.” The child looked up anxiously 
into his mother’s face. “Please, may I keep 
it?” 
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“Come here. What is this bunch under your 
frock ?” said Nannie curiously. 

The bunch answered for itself in a series of 
short yelps, and struggling out of its uncom- 
fortable hiding-place, a little white puppy, 
scarcely six inches long, came tumbling to the 
floor at Nannie’s feet. Nannie had always been 
afraid of dogs, but this tiny morsel was too 
insignificant to awaken her fears. 

“Tommy, did not I tell you that I would not 
have a dog brought here?” Nannie’s eyes were 
following the antics of the tabooed animal with 
an amused interest even while she administered 
her rebuke. It was such a comical little beast, 
with ears big enough to wrap the rest of its 
body in, and with large eyes that were abso- 
lutely laughing with puppyish glee. 

“ But, mamma,” urged the child, “it is n’t a 
dog yet; itis a puppy. Don’t yousee? And 
its name is Zoe. Isaac Loring gave it to me. 
O, mamma, may n’t I keep it?” 

The dog, full of the inherent mischief of its 
kind, had already managed to upset Nannie’s 
work-basket and hopelessly entangle several 
balls of yarn and spools of thread, and now 
was tugging with all its might at a curtain tassel 
which happened to hang within its reach. Nan- 
nie, with all her complaints about the children, 
was an indulgent mother. She could not with- 
stand the boy’s imploring look or bear to take 
away his evident delight in being the sole pos- 
sessor of Zoe. Soshe gave a qualified consent. 
“ You may keep her till she grows to be a dog; 
then you can sell her, or give her away, or kill 
her.” 

Tom’s eyes opened wide with horror at this 
last suggestion. “Kill Zoe? O, mamma!” 

“But you must take care of her. If I find 
her in the house doing mischief I shall not wait 
for her to grow, I shall dispose of her while she 
is a puppy.” 

The child was overjoyed with the permission 
to keep his pet on any terms. He readily 
promised all that his mother required, and car- 
ried Zoe off in triumph to show her to his 
brothers and sisters and to beg Willie to make 
a house for her. 

Nannie and Robert went out to the piazza 
from whence they could watch the children at 
their play. They were all out of doors, even 
the baby, who was sitting in the lap of the 
motherly Alice. No matter how absorbing the 
play, the children never tired of baby. Instead, 
there was often a good-humored contention as 
to who should have the privilege of taking care 
of him. The dolls of the little girls—and they 
made a big family if you counted the headless 
and armless ones—had no chance at all when 





the real live baby put in his pretensions. Their 
school-mates had baby brothers and sisters 
which they exhibited with pride, but our baby, 
as Alice said, was worth the whole of them. 
Other babies cried sometimes, but Johnny 
never thought of such a thing. He could crow 
and laugh, and he began to lisp words of one 
syllable—O so funnily !—but with eight brothers 
and sisters his mind was too much taken up to 
cry. He did, however, almost cry with delight 
when Tommy showed him his treasure, and he 
had managed to get hold of each of those big, 
silky ears with his fat hands. 

“ They are good children,” said Robert proudly 
as he watched them. 

“Yes,” assented Nannie, “they are generally 
good.” 

“They do not quarrel,” he continued. “If 
they were always fighting like Bob Staples’s 
young family, I should get discouraged. Then 
they are truthful. Little Tom expected a re- 
proof, but he came to tell you about the dog 
like a little man. I don’t think he could be 
hired to tell a lie. Another thing. They are 
honest, even with each other. They see the 
meanness and sin of dishonesty as plainly as 
we do. Nannie, I often wonder how you have 
found time to instill so much religious principle 
into such careless young heads. I can help 
you so little that their training is almost entirely 
in your hands. And, Nannie, I look forward 
to the time when they will return your care and 
love fourfold.” 

But Nannie’s eyes were full of repentant 
tears. “When I sit here with you, Robert, 
quietly talking over these things, I feel very 
grateful that God has not only given me these 
dear ones, but has given me also an earnest 
desire to see them grow up into Christian men 
and women. It seems such a glorious work 
that he has put intomy hands. But to-morrow, 
when they are all crowding about me, even 
though it be for the good-morning kiss before 
going to school, I shall feel so differently. I 
shall want to fly away a hundred miles from it 
all. They make a beautiful picture out there. 
I can see them just as they are at that distance, 
but to-morrow I am afraid they will be oaly 
‘tribulations’ again.” 

“T am glad,” said Robert earnestly, “that 
you never tell them so.” 

“No, that would not be right. Besides, I do 
not believe in scolding; it spoils a child’s tem- 
per quicker than any thing else. And so,” said 
Nannie playfully, “I keep the scoldings for my 
husband, who is so good that he can not be 
spoiled.” He laughed at the compliment. 

“Well, I must just go out for a frolic with 
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the little ones before their bed-time. Will you 
come ?” 

Nannie was too tired to go out, but her heart 
filled with new gratitude as she sat listening to 
the merry voices that noisily welcomed their 
father. She wondered if she deserved the 
praises that had sounded so sweet coming from 
her husband’s lips. “ Her children arise up and 
call her blessed ; her husband also, he praiseth 
her.” This was true of herself, but what had 
she done to secure so glorious a reward? “I 
have taught them to love each other, to love 
and obey their parents, and especially to love 
and reverence their Maker. That is all.” 

That was all. Love was the key that had 
unlocked all childish virtues; love was the 
power that had fostered and developed what- 
ever was good or beautiful in the young hearts. 

Nannie made many good resolutions as she 
sat there watching. And, as she listened to the 
childish prayers and tucked away one chubby 
rogue after another in its white bed, she won- 
dered at the strange impatience that so often 
made her life burdensome. For a day or two 
the old buoyant feeling seemed restored, but 
then the cloud settled down again. It was not 
a settled despondency; there were occasional 
flashes of sunshine, but the morbid irritability 
of temper was predominant. Robert was again 
alarmed, and this time he was resolved that she 
should try some change. She tried to make 
light of his fears, and burst into a passion of 
tears while she was laughing at him. 

“T don’t know what is the matter with me, 
Robert. I feel like a cross porcupine with 
every quill on me ready to do battle. And the 
children are so noisy. There are so many of 
them,” added Nannie disconsolately. 

“ But they are so good,” said Robert. 

“]T wonder how many times you have said 
that. They may be good, but there is a differ- 
ence between having a decent table full of olive 
plants and owning a large Sabbath-school. 
There is my Cousin Lucy; she has one little 
boy; and a great house with room in it to 
breathe. Who would have thought,” said Nan- 
nie with her most injured look, “when we were 
girls together that the future had only ease for 
her and care for me!” 

“Would you not like to make your Cousin 
Lucy a visit? This golden October weather is 
just right for traveling, and she has urged you 
very often to spend a month with her. It is 
only three hours’ ride in the cars, and I could 
drop down and see you as often as you like. 
Once a week at least. What do you think 
of it?” 

Nannie brightened up at once. “It is a 








charming plan, only who would see to things 
here ?” 

“Aunt Milly would come over, and we could 
hire help a day at a time if needed. You will 
get a thorough good resting spell and find your 
old self out there among the hills. Not that 
Holyoke is pleasanter than our own region, 
but it does sometimes happen that one must go 
away from home in order to find home.” 

And so it happened that Nannie, wholly freed 
from the care, and noise also, of her nine ‘trib- 
ulations,’ found herself snugly domiciled under 
her Cousin Lucy’s roof, with a prospect of a 
month’s furlough. 

But O the unreasonableness of the womanly 
nature! Those large, shady rooms of her 
cousin’s had such an empty look. It was posi- 
tively funereal. She missed continually the 
bright bobbing heads and merry voices that 
crowded her own home. Before two days were 
over she began to long for the very racket that 
had so confused her. And in less than a week 
she was sure that a great part of the happiness 
meted out to the world’s inhabitants had been 
left behind in the over-crowded cottage. 

Lucy’s little boy was seven years old. He 
was a bright, handsome little fellow, and looked 
very attractive in the elegant clothes which it 
was his mother’s pride to embroider. But 
Nannie soon saw that the one child was more 
trouble than her nine. They were used to en- 
tertaining each other. Nannie could not re- 
member that she had ever found it necessary 
to spend a moment in planning amusements for 
them. 

It was Lucy’s constant task to devise means 
for her boy’s diversion, and O how wearisome 
it looked to her cousin! 

“If he would only stay amused,” said Lucy 
despondently. “But he tires of every thing so 
easily, Nannie,” she went on; “I must say it is 
a marvel to me how you have kept your youth- 
ful looks with all those children to harass you. 
Your hair is as brown and abundant as ever, 
and there is n’t a solitary wrinkle on your face. 
My husband said last night that you looked like 
a young girl. And you certainly have a harder 
life than I do.” 

“TI don’t know,” Nannie answered doubt- 
fully. She was thinking that perhaps Lucy, 
with less to do, had less of real freedom than 
herself. She thought too that of all ruling 
tyrants there could be none more exacting than 
a spoilt only child. The sole possession of his 
playthings made Lucy’s boy selfish and arro- 
gant. No other little boy liked to come and 
play with him. Most children are too sturdily 
republican to relish a sovereign. And Freddie 
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would not play with a child if it had a will of 
its own. 

Nannie rejoiced inwardly as she recalled the 
beneficent snubbings that her children gave 
each other, and how quickly the pride of one 
would be toppled from its pedestal by the quick 
observation and unceremonious criticisms of 
the rest. She saw how kindly the numerous 
wills and preferences operated upon each other ; 
how much self-sacrifice and fraternal feeling 
was developed by the often yielding up of per- 
sonal likings and wishes, and how they were 
really training each other for the jostling of 
future life. 

She contrasted their noisy, active enjoyment 
of both work and play with the sulky discontent 
of the solitary child. Freddie did more crying 
in a day than her whole brood accomplished in 
a year. She listened to his whining vcice and 
dismal wails till she wondered that his mother’s 
face was not covered with wrinkles instead of 
only showing crow’s-feet about the eyes. “And 
O,” she thought, “how delightful it would be 
to hear for one moment the happy tumult at 
home! To see the whole troop crowding into 
the parlor to welcome and kiss mamma! It is 


no use to think of staying away from them a 


month. I.should die in this wide, cheerless 
house. Poor Lucy!” 

It had come tothis. She had left home pity- 
ing herself, the often weary mother of nine 
robust, affectionate children. Now she could 
only pity Lucy, the a/ways overtasked mother 
of one. 

Then she did not try to conceal from herself 
the fact that her Robert was a prince among 
men compared with Lucy’s husband. What 
the latter might have been if his nature had 
been expanded in a cheerful home no one could 
say, but Lucy worried and fretted, Freddie 
pouted and sulked, and then of course the hus- 
band and father growled and scolded. 

“TI know what is needed here,” said wise 
Nannie to herself. “It needs a house full of 
children—a dozen at least,” she added benevo- 
lently. 

It was no use to try to stay a month. She 
had been absent from home a week, and it 
seemed an age. So, without waiting for Rob- 
ert, who was expected on the morrow, Nannie 
packed her trunk early on Monday morning and 
took the first train for home. 

I wish I could describe the welcome that she 
received. Aunt Milly did her best to tone down 
the exuberant joy of the children, but the 
mother had never before been absent a single 
night in their recollection, and they agreed 
unanimously with Margie who ungrammatically 





asserted, “It is our own mamma, and we has a 
right to love her.” 

When Aunt Milly reminded them that mamma 
must be tired, and that noise would make her 
ill, each little one promised, with perfect honesty 
of intention, to be quiet ; but Nannie was a very 
child herself in her joy at finding herself once 
more in the dear home nest, and, as Aunt Milly 
said, it was no use to reprove the other children. 
The two-year old baby was the best-behaved 
of the group. He was content to sit in his 
mother’s lap, and gaze, with unwinking eyes, 
into her face, while Willie, with the shy manli- 
ness of his years, like the boy-gentleman that 
he was, tried to keep back the more boisterous 
ones from crowding into their mother’s lap. 

In the midst of the happy tumult, Robert 
True came home to his dinner. His face lighted 
into positive radiance as he saw his wife. Nan- 
nie blushed like a young girl when he drew her, 
baby and all, into his arms with a lover-like 
salute which would have done honor to a honey- 
moon. 

“It is really mamma,” he said. “Welcome 
home, my dear.” Then seeing that she was 
nervously excited, he began to second Aunt 
Milly’s endeavors to disperse the noisy group. 
“There, there, little ones, do n’t eat mamma up. 
We want a piece of her left for to-morrow. 
Run out to play.” 

“QO please, don’t send them away,” begged 
Nannie. “And don’t take the baby, auntie. I 
like tohearthem. It rests me. Why, Robert,” 
she added,.as she met her husband’s amused 
glance, “if there were nineteen of them instead 
of nine, I don’t think the noise would ever 
trouble me again. I have learned the lesson of 
my life at Cousin Lucy’s.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Don’t laugh at me. I am in sober earnest. 
If you could spend a week with Cousin Lucy’s 
one bairn, as auntie used to call me! He is 
the most trying child that I ever saw. It is 
just impossible to love him—or to endure him, 
for that matter. And all for the want of broth- 
ers and sisters. Aunt Milly, I shall never look 
at you again without a feeling of profound rev- 
erence. For I, too, was a solitary child, and I 
grew up under your care without wearing your 
life out.” 

“I’m afraid you did not stay away long 
enough to do you any good,” said Aunt Milly. 

“I stayed as long as I could. I was not 
really ill, you know, only a little tired. Then I 
was fast forming the habit of magnifying little 
crosses into great trials, and fretting over them 
till my daily life became a burden—until even 
my greatest blessings,” said Nannie, giving the 
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baby an energetic hug, “seemed to be ‘tribula- 
tions.” Ah! Robert, you will never hear me 
talk in that way again.” 

Robert’s face put on a rather incredulous look 
in spite of himself, but he said nothing. 

“Well,” said Aunt Milly, “I am thankful that 
you have regained your common sense, whether 
it lasts or not. Spasms are better than noth- 
ing.” : 

It did last, in spite of all doubts. Nannie’s 
lesson was well learned. When the little 
crosses that will occur in the best-ordered fam- 
ilies showed themselves in hers, she had only 
to recall that visit to Cousin Lucy’s, and pa- 
tience directly resumed its place in her heart. 
As the children grew older, and developed new 
capabilities for usefulness, with the lovable 
graces that seemed to thrive naturally in their 
cheerful home, she saw more clearly than ever 
the goodness of God in filling her heart and 
hands with labors of love for them. 

Let us look into the parlor three years after 
that memorable visit. It is a clear October 
evening, the same golden season when she 
had so gladly left home and its cares behind. 
She sits idly by the table listening to little Edie’s 
account of her school victory over a hard lesson 
in definitions. Through the open door, into 
the front parlor, she sees her oldest daughter, 
Milly, sitting at the piano, and softly touching 
the chords of “// Trovatore.” Near her sits 
Alice, lost in a volume of Longfellow’s Poems. 
A glance over her shoulder shows Tom and 
Robbie in the kitchen, both busily engaged in 
fashioning a toy ship for the baby that was. 
He, now a chubby, stout boy of five Summers, 
has just had his night-dress tied by sister 
Margie, who kneels with him by his crib in 
mamma’s room, and joins her voice to his in 
order to help out his somewhat lagging devo- 
tions. The baby that is—for Nannie would not 
think of keeping house without a baby—is 
asleep in its father’s arms, and Robert himself, 
lazily leaning back in his chair, is reading a po- 
litical leader in a daily paper. Only Willie is 
absent, and Nannie notices his absence with 
happy tears, for she knows that this, her first- 
born, has given his heart to the Savior, and is 
now conversing with his pastor about devoting 
his life to preaching the Gospel. There is no 
work going on in the house. The labors of the 
day are finished, and this is the hour for home 
recreation. There are no sour, discontented 
faces in the group, and no unkind words or 
harsh tones jar upon the ear. The hum of 
boyish talk in the kitchen does not drown or 
clash discordantly with the sweet tones of the 
piano, and the cottage home seems no longer 





crowded, though there is life in every part of 
it. It is a lovely picture. Nannie thinks the 
whole world could not produce a prettier. Her 
thoughts run back over the day. She sees how 
Milly’s willing young hands have lightened its 
labors, and how the less skilled assistance of 
the younger ones has made the household labor 
easy. 

“It will grow easier still as they grow older,” 
she says to herself. “I shall soon be able to 
live like a lady, with my chosen helpers all 
around me. Ah! how true it is that children 
are a heritage from the Lord! What a dismal 
house this would be without them !” 

Raising her eyes, she meets those of her hus- 
band fixed admiringly upon her. She has never 
grown old to him. He sees the very charm in 
her matronly eye that captivated his young 
fancy. Buta less partial judge would discover 
the sweet motherly grace that adds to the yet 
lingering loveliness of youth. Nannie brightly 
illustrates that definition of a true wife and 
mother, “one for the heart to come home to.” 

To complete the picture, the door opens and 
Aunt Milly, as genial and resolute as of old, 
comes in, with her knitting, to spend the even- 
ing. A little bustle of welcome greets her, for 
Aunt Milly is almost as much a part of home 
as mamma herself. Her own cushioned chair 
and footstool await her, by the side of the ever- 
present cradle, and she settles into them with a 
contented expression, which is very beautiful 
on the face of honored old age. 

So we leave them all, to meet the uncertain 
future ; knowing this, that in the coming time, 
when feebleness and old age shall rob even Nan- 
nie of her buoyant courage, she will find, under 
God, that the staffs upon which she can lean 
contentedly, will have grown out of her mis- 
called “tribulations.” 
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heavy, /ong, learned air, which is very dig- 
nified, doubtless, but unspeakably dismal.” 

So judged my lively friend, and, without 
further comment, bent her head again over the 
fascinating pages of the new “ Grail.” 

I have no fault to find with Sir Galahad ; he 
was an estimable person; nor yet with Tenny- 
son’s portrait of him; it is exquisitely beauti- 
ful; but I am ready to maintain against all the 
Angelicas in the world that my Classical Dic- 
tionary is Pleasant reading, and I am more than 
willing to undertake a literary tournament in 
behalf sof the real value and genuine beauty of 
said reading against any one poem extant. In 
fact I have discovered that much of the poetry 
that brightens with its scarlet and gold, and 
purple and azure, the dim gray weft of our 
lives, was taken out of my ancient breviat. 
Some people more carping than wise are just 
here opening their thin lips to say that the 
poetry was made first, and the dictionary after- 
ward. But this is only one of their many huge 


mistakes. Homer, for instance, wrote much 


of the gods and goddesses, the nymphs and 
sirens, whose marvelous histories are given in 
my Dictionary. Now one head could not have 
manufactured it all; several heads would not 


have manufactured it harmoniously; so that 
manifestly the religious system of the Iliad and 
Odyssey was a thing of the past when the 
poems were written. One head could not have 
“carried” all the minor, but technical details, 
fitting into the wonderful mosaic, had an effort 
been attempted to memorize from oral tradi- 
tion; several heads would have memorized 
contradictorily and inconsistently; so that it 
follows, necessiter, that Homer had a diction- 
ary to which he referred, and by which he 
went, as orthodox clergymen “go” now by 
their denominational Commentaries—a diction- 
ary “got up” by some old sage, who must have 
been the exact counterpart in those days of Dr. 
Anthon, of Columbia College, in these. 

But my Classical Dictionary, the groundwork 
of which has come down through all the ages, 
and the asides of which, the sketches of poets, 
of artists, of philosophers, of perished cities, 
and of kingdoms overthrown, have been added 
from time to time, is accused of being a dull, 
because a learned book! O, good folk, listen 
to me ; you, Angelica, who, when shut in-doors 
of a rainy day, wander restlessly to and fro, 
longing for something “interesting” to read. 
If you chance to open this big book of mine 
you deign one impatient glance, and then close 
my beloved Dictionary, as if it were the Bible, 
with a disappointed bang! Why, at that very 
place you opened was PAN! Pan, with his 





goat-head, and goat-legs, and great misshapen 
body: 
“* Huge thews and twisted sin ews swoll’n like cords, 
And thick integument of bark-brown skin.” 
But in his mighty veins is music; his large 
mournful eyes are full of “soft violet thoughts,” 
and in his soul dwells 
“The meekness of some sweet eternity 
Forgot.” 
Do you not remember that in old time he made 
him a green valley in Arcady? It was like a 
cup of bloom; a river flowed through it; on 
its banks grew flowers of every hue; over the 
broad bosom of the vale sprang the wide-leaved 
corn, the golden-bearded wheat, the blue blos- 
soming flax; or long aisles of stately trees 
arose; while on the encircling mountain sides 
wandered Pan’s white flocks, with peaceful 
shepherds piping beside them. When the great 
God woke his wondrous music from the reed 
through whose stalk still pulsed the soul of 
Syrinx, wild, fierce creatures paused to listen; 
Artemis, whose silver sickle had robbed him 
of his nymph, turned pale, and mountains, 
woods, and streams hushed themselves to catch 
the sounds. 

On another page, a little past the middle of 
my Dictionary, is the condensed biography of 
the large and pleasant sisterhood of Nymphs: 
the Oreades, who wandered among the mount- 
ains; the Dale Nymphs, who dwelt in the 
valleys ; the Mead Nymphs, who presided over 
the green meadows ; the Water Nymphs, who, 
when this old world was young, sat by fount- 
ains, springing in shadowy nooks, and combed 
out their long yellow hair, or loitered up and 
down the margin of brooks and rivers; the 
Lake Nymphs, whose home was on the wide 
echoing shore; the Tree Nymphs, “who were 
born and died with the trees;” the Wood 
Nymphs, whose beauty often lighted the dim 
forest aisles ; and the Sea Nymphs, whose pearl- 
lined grottoes were in the ocean depths. 

And would you like to hear the story of Poly- 
pheme’s unlucky passion for dear little Galatea? 
Thanks to my Classical Dictionary and the 
Poets, I can tell it. That ridiculous giant, who 
had an eye as big as the moon, in the middle 
of his forehead, and whose roar when he stood 
on Etna frighted the very sea, while his shadow 
was so dense and huge that the sails of ships 
far out, drooped within it, as in a calm, actually 
fell in love with a dainty, green-kirtled, pink- 
cheeked, golden-haired, violet-eyed little Sea 
Nymph. Dr. Anthon, however, does not go 
into the particulars, owing to a habit that he 
has of adhering to dare facts, and giving Imag- 
ination a stern go-by. But Robert Buchanan 
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has related in his “ Under-tones,” the entire 
history of Polypheme’s infatuation, as it fell 
from the giant’s own lips; and it is harrow- 
ingly amusing to peruse the tender accents is- 
suing from that immense and rocky breast ; 
its tremendous plaints over the cruel coquetry 
of Galatea, who, ofttimes, as Polypheme sat 
gazing sadly on the main, flashed up, smiled 
bewitchingly, beckoned him on with her white 
hands, and, having enticed him up to his chin 
in the water, the tormenting elf would seat her- 
self at her ease, just beyond reach, on a grace- 
fully rocking billow, and mock right merrily her 
huge and half-choked lover. Poor Polypheme, 
he was too heavy to swim! Raging, but utterly 
helpless against the fragile creature that he 
could have crushed like a delicate shell be- 
tween his thumb and forefigger, if he could 
have got hold of her, he would return to his 
rocky isle, and howl like fifty-headed Cerbe- 
rus* over his disappointed hopes, and weep 
tears that, rolling down the steep mountain- 
side, were ponderous enough to “brain” the 
innocent lambs grazing at its foot! Listen to 
him as he bewails the state of his “inner con- 
sciousness” to that insatiable wine-bibber, old 
Silenus : 
“Ay me, ay me—I am 
A great sad mountain in whose depths doth roam 


My small soul, wandering like a gentle lamb 
That bleats from place to place and has no home. 


My heart is like those blubbery crimson blots 
That float on the dark tide in oozy spots ; 
It is as mild as patient flocks in fold. 
I am as lonely as the snowy peak 
Of. Dardanos, and, like an eagle, Love 
Swoops o’er me, helpless, from its zrie above, 
And grasps that lamb, my soul, within its beak.”’ 


But listen further, Angelica, for not even 
Robert Buchanan can lure me long from my 
Classical Dictionary: There be many people 
in this foolish world of ours who vaunt them- 
selves upon somewhat which they term their 
“education” (!) who, if held to the point, wold 
be sorely puzzled to define the characteristics 
that distinguished Minerva from Mars, or Ve- 
nus from Vulcan. True, they are quite positive 
that Minerva was a wise, but Amazonian, dam- 
sel, who wore a helmet; that Mars carried a 
shield, mayhap a spear; that Venus was the 
goddess of beauty, and that Vulcan forged 
thunderbolts. They are also usually pretty 
clear on the fact that Jove’s sagacious daughter 
sprang helmeted and fully grown, from his 
head; that Mars often “raged round” in 
sundry places, generally battle-fields\-mayhap 
Troy was one; that Venus was an unconscion- 





* Hesiod. 





able coquette; and that Vulcan, whom they 
vulgarize into a sort of celestial blacksmith, 
possessed a stormy temper. But who of them 
dare venture out into the great maze of facts 
of a less objective, but equally important nat- 
ure? Who of them dare even presume to 
trace the intervolved links of celestial relation- 
ship, when removed but two or three degrees 
from each other? 

The fact is they have never studied my Clas- 
sical Dictionary, therefore dream not that after 
completing their description of Minerva’s bon- 
net-grec and her miraculous advent, they can 
tell you that her father had erratically swal- 
lowed her mother, as the most straightforward 
and simple method he could think of for ap- 
peasing his own jealousy, and extinguishing 
his poor wife’s flirtations; that Saturn and 
Rhea were her. grand-parents; that Neptune 
and Pluto were her uncles, and that Juno was 
her aunt. Of her mystic character and work 
they have not a single ennobling idea. Still 
less do they know of the great Jupiter himself. 
From Pope’s Iliad, which reels off its monot- 
onous rhymes much as a hand-organ its weari- 
some clinks of sound, they have gathered an 
intensely commonplace and ludicrously literal 
notion of the god. In their wooden imagina- 
tions, he abides ever on Olympus, sleeping re- 
clining on cloud-beds, or, sitting stiffly upright, 
he flings thunderbolts recklessly abroad, carry- 
ing angry and vindictive death, and jarring the 
heavens and the earth; or, in better temper, he 
serenely “nods,” shakes what the little iras- 
cible poet, who would like to have been such a 
Jupiter himself, so he could have thundered 
enough, is fond of calling his “ambrosial 
locks,” thereby giving 

‘*The seal and sanction of a god.” 


Could any existence be more bare, dreary, 
witless? What lot, however humble, on this 
beautiful, sunshiny earth, would we be will- 
ing to give in exchange for the sleepy, vague, 
and sour imperiousness of Jupiter, for pre- 
siding at the dull council of the gods, for vin- 
dictive thunderings, and for sanctioning nods? 
The question is ironical to absurdness. But 
we may retain our respect for the ancients, for 
there is another Jupiter whom these modern 
dullards wot not of—a Jupiter who existed in 
the minds of the thinkers of the past, not as a 
bodied god, but as a mighty Principle—the 
Principle of Power, of Changeless Destiny, of 
Pitiless and Final Supremacy. Over him were 
none, under him were all things. He embodied 
Fatalism in its most distressing and paralyzing 
form. 
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' ‘ , | 
Even as the semi-paganish rites of the | 


Romish Church symbolize, Sabbath by Sab- 
bath in our midst, the profoundest beliefs of 
Christianity, so the mythology of the ancient 
world hid within its husks the kernels of the 
profoundest inquiries that stir the heart of man. 
And not only mysteries of a spiritual import, 
not only speculations concerning the origin, 
progress, and destiny of human conscious- 
ness, of the life of the soul, were taught in 
mythology, but these apparently wild and un- 
reasoning parables were full of the cosmogony, 
geology, zodlogy, and botany of the olden time. 
Almost without an exception the primitive 
myths are double. They have an outer and an 
inner—even as in our lives one thing is ever 
set over against another. The marriage chron- 
icle of the celestials and of the demi-celestials 
is not gross, but ethereal. Their loves and 
their unions are not outbursts of beastliness, 
but symbols of science or of creative facts. 
How we degrade these things! Nothing but 


our cold Norland intellect, barren of fancy to 
the verge of absolute incapacity to apprehend 
the shortest mental epoch, unless sensualized 
with objectiveness, could pervert to an appear- 
ance of grossness and natural coarseness, some 


of the now most despised of these allegories. 
It is because we are gross that we can not read 
a free symbol of marriage even between the in- 
sensate heaven and the insensate earth without 
straightway feeling shamed or suspecting guilt 
on the part of the narrator. Great ugly Pan, 
pursuing the affrighted wood-nymph far on 
through shadowy forest paths, to the slippery 
margin of a pool, then into its oozy depths, 
where, imploring Artemis, she changed to a 
reed, which was plucked by the baffled god and 
converted into that wondrous pipe through 
which he poured the music of gurgling brook 
and mountain-torrent, of plain and valley, of 
grove, and all hidden charmed places of our 
beautiful world, was not to the ancient seer a 

‘literal, huge-limbed, ferocious Titan, but the 
poetic embodiment of wild, melancholy, un- 
tamed Nature, pulsing its mighty life through 
boughs and trunks of trees, speaking in musical 
echoes, yet ever failing, and failing to our time, 
distinctly to articulate itself to the higher lives 
around it, always striving, always attaining, yet 
never attaining fully. 

But among péople who are unpretending, and 
even tolerably cultivated, there is a lamentable 
lack of information concerning the many beau- 
tiful theories of the ancients. The mighty men 
of yore have indeed passed away; their system 
of mythology as the basis of representative be- 
liefs has fallen; but their modes of thinking, 





their emblems, the feats of their heroes, the 
names of their gods, are mosaiced in our lives, 
our language, our few emblematic customs, and 
we know it not. We are the descendants of 
pagans, and not only have our own ancestors 
left their ineffaceable impress upon us, but 
other “heathens” have bequeathed us habits, 
names, and signs. How many Christian maid- 
ens, whose skillful fingers shape the Cornxz 
Copia, or “Horn of Plenty,” from glittering 
foil, or delicate paper, to be filled with con- 
fections and hung on Christmas trees for re- 
joicing children, know the story of the old 
pagan emblem they make? As their fair hands 
work for the eve sacred to the Son of God, let 
them picture to themselves the rushing Ache- 
lous, the most celebrated river of Greece, hast- 
ening down from*its source in Mount Pindus, 
over the plains of Calydon. The god of this 
river was one of the most venerable of my- 
thology, being the son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
or of the Sun and Terra. Him Hercules defied, 
and tore off one of his horns, which was found 
by the gentle Naiads, filled with the fruits of 
the seasons, and presented to the goddess of 
plenty. This was the original cornucopia, and 
the fragile race of foil, and lace paper, and 
tinted, are the civilized descendants of the 
horn torn out of the head of the mighty river 
god. 

Each of our days wears the baptismal title 
of its heathen chrism. Sabianism, that strange 
idolatry of Chaldea, named our Sunday; Mon- 
day signifies the day dedicated to the moon— 
adored in Syria and Armenia as a god, but by 
the Egyptians as Isis, by the Greeks as Diana, 
Hecate, etc., and by the Hebrews, who made 
“cakes to the queen of heaven,” as Meni. 
Tuesday was named from Tiig by our Saxon 
fathers, who copied their god of battles from 
the Grecian Mars, and so of the others. If 
ever all technical knowledge of us, save the 
names of our days, shall perish out of the 
world, the historians of the future will be jus- 
tified in writing down the Anglo-Saxon nations 
of these ages as veritable pagans. Historied 
but false suppositions are doubtless now in 
existence, which had their rise in less suspi- 
cious items than these. The future may pos- 
sibly assert that the benighted and pagan Saxon 
of the West, like his benighted and heathen 
ancestor of the North, called even his days 
after the names of his gods. 

Yes, we are the sons and daughters of those 
who trembled at the awful voice of Thor, when 
he spake in the thunder; who beheld in the 
lightning the angry flash of his eye; who wor- 
shiped Woden, and Frigga, who was their Ve- 
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nus and Saturn, the father of Jupiter, and the 
first-born of the heaven and the earth. 

A decent and humane regard for those from 
whom we are descended, coupled with a lauda- 
ble curiosity to learn the fountain sources of 
some of our customs, and many of our most 
significant words, ought to make the study of 
the Classical Dictionary, in which the mementos 
of the past are treasured, one of the most in- 
teresting in the whole range of literature. 
Whatever the difference of opinion in reference 
to the value of mythological studies, all are 
agreed as to the desirableness of an acquaint- 
ance with ancient biography and geography. 
And in my “dry” Breviat, Angelica, are the 
lives of the prophets, priests, poets, and kings 
of the olden classic time. Here you may read 
of Homer—his travels, his blindness, his peems ; 
of Virgil—his lowly birth, and the social splen- 
dor of his prime; of Theocritus, the “poetic” 
father of Virgil—sometimes the features are 
full close—as well as of pastoral poetry; of 
Socrates—his solemn life and his martyr death ; 
of Aristotle, whom Plato called, while he was 
his pupil, the wnd of the school, and of whom 
he was wont to say when the beloved disciple 
was absent, “Intellect is not here.” The sto- 


ries of kings innumerable are here traced; of 


generals, “mighty men of war ;” and of women, 
whose lives were crowded with suffering or 
crowned with joy. 

And my Classical Dictionary is not merely a 
new edition of an old work, far less a repro- 
duction of Lempriere, but a dona-fide fresh and 
original book, principally devoted to the “ge- 
ography, history, biography, mythology, and 
fine arts of the Greeks and Romans.” 

The department of ancient geography is par- 
ticularly full and satisfactory. The localities 
of old cities, and the history and legends con- 
nected with them; the boundaries of countries ; 
the myths attaching to lakes, mountains, plains, 
and valleys, and the sober facts whose memory 
still clings to them, are carefully and pleasingly 
placed before the reader. 

Here also are the histories of rivers, from 
the venerable Achelous, already mentioned, to 
the Zabatus, now called Altonson, or the River 
of Gold, by the Turks. Among these streams 
we read of the Thermodon, on whose banks in 
old time were found the crystal and the jasper, 
and, more wonderful still, the Amazons—that 
race of women who held man in subjection— 
who plowed in peace, fought in war, and ruled 
in both. These charming females were vigor- 
ous enough, though scarcely fair, in some of 
their measures to correct the overweening con- 
ceitof man. They maimed his naturally vaunt- 





ing legs and boastful arms in helpless infancy, 
and, by cutting muscles and cords, obtained the 
ascendency over him. Thus, O my country- 
women! you understand? Cut the arm-sinews 
and heel-tendons of your male infants! This 
is the only mode which has ever succeeded. 
Then may you grandly rule like those sagacious 
Amazons of old. Is it war? Ye may leave 
your sheltering homes and hie to the tented 
field. Ye may wheel in square squadrons, like 
those devised by Milton, in whose “hollow 
cube” was hidden the enginery of the fallen 
seraphs ; or you may stretch in long lines, and 
in either case load, aim, fire—and be killed! 
Is it peace? The inestimable privileges of 
plowing the stubborn glebe; of sowing and 
reaping; of “raising cattle ;” of digging farm- 
ditches and public canals; of building houses ; 
of carrying the hod—the pleasant little excite- 
ments of traffic, which ofttimes so tax and rasp 
the nerves of men; the easy, elegant lives which 
are now monopolized by blacksmiths, wagon- 
makers, planing and grist-mill folk—all, all may 
be yours. 

I respectfully suggest to the philanthropic- 
souled and stentorophonic-lunged women, who 
hold their lights aloft on platforms for the pres- 
ent benighted generation of mere “females” to 
walk by, the study of page 120, in my Classical 
Dictionary. ; 

“You had really no idea that my Ancient 
Breviat contained so much interesting informa- 
tion?” 

Confession, Angelica, is the first step toward 
reformation. Reading is the consummation 
“devoutly to be wished.” You shall gather 
more precious treasures than any so casually 
placed before you. The literary memories alone 
convey no meager idea of the writings of the 
classic authors—the subjects they treated, and 
their manner of viewing them. The lives of 
artists also delineate in words their works. In 
fine, the ancient lore and condition of the 
world—its wisdom, its folly—is here indicated. 
Its general literature, its anxious religious spec- 
ulations, its imperfect but startlingly suggestive 
scientific theories, its political beliefs, its eco- 
nomic customs, its bloody strife, its uneasy 
peace, are limned on the enchanting pages, 
which at first sight appear so long and so diffi- 
cult of encounter. 


—————_.—_——_ 


THREE things principally determine the qual- 
ity of a man—the leading object which he pro- 
poses to himself in life, the manner in which 
he sets about accomplishing it, and the effect 
which success or failure has upon him. 
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A MOTHER IN ISRAEL. 

oy ERY few women have been called to serve 
J and glorify God in the same way as Deb- 
orah was. To strike the harp of proph- 
ecy, and to wield the warrior’s sword, was her 
singular and sublime calling. But leaving other 
things, we ask attention to that title which, 
under the guidance of the Spirit, she gives 
herself—“ A MOTHER IN ISRAEL.” The na- 
tion to which she belonged was in a very dis- 
turbed and desolate state. God raised her up 
to sustain a most important relationship, and 
to do a most useful work. When it was done, 
Jehovah of Israel had the glory. She exulted 
indeed, but it was in Him who had called, en- 

dowed, helped, and blessed her. 

The term “ mother in Israel,” shows that she 
exerted a powerful influence over the nation, 
and that it was benign as it was powerful. Like 
a wise mother, she was the means of averting 
many evils from, and of bringing many bless- 
ings into, her beloved nation. No doubt she 
had mourned in secret, and felt deeply in her 
heart, before she came forward so publicly. 
All great instruments of good to others have 
usually first a secret training in God’s presence. 

The term, as thus used, shows us what each 
mother ought to be in her family ; even a center 
of attraction round which hearts should revolve, 
a shield to avert evil from the loved ones, and a 
channel by which blessings from God may flow. 
If mothers would be all this, they must be 
much in communion with God, in order to ob- 
tain wisdom and strength. 

But let us look at a wider circle than the 
family. There is an /srae/ now, and there are 
still some mothers found therein. Those to 
whom this appellation may properly be given 
in a spiritual sense, are distinguished by a ma- 
turity of spiritual stature. Only a full-grown 
or matured Christian can be a mother in the 
Church. Of course we speak comparatively, 
for no Christians in this world, whether male or 
female, arrive at that complete fullness of spirit- 
ual stature of which Paul speaks. Still, as be- 
loved John teaches, there are babes, young 
men, and fathers or mothers in Israel. Wher- 
ever there is life there should be growth; and 
if this goes on, there will be a degree of ma- 
turity in appearance and fruit. Such a devel- 
opment of experimental and practical Chris- 
tianity is very lovely, and exceeds all external 
beauty. O for such knowledge, sincerity, love, 
and diligence, as appeared in those of whom 
Paul makes such honorable mention: “ Beloved 
Persis, who labored much in the Lord ;” “ Mary, 
who bestowed much labor on us;” “Phoebe, 





our sister, a servant of Christ ;” even the hon- 
ored woman, who carried that grand letter from 
Corinth to Rome, which has proved a mine of 
wealth to all ages since. These, and others to 
whom Paul refers, were, no doubt, “smothers in 
Israel” in his day, and like Mary of Bethany, 
they are referred to with honor wherever the 
Gospel travels and triumphs. Some of them; 
like Aquila, could teach an Apollos the way of 
the Lord more perfectly; while others, like 
Dorcas, made garments for widows. No doubt 
Dorcas had a kind heart as well as busy fingers, 
or she would not have been raised up again to 
life, as was her singular honor. 

And surely a “mother in Israel” must be one 
in whose course and conduct the affections of 
the human heart flow in spiritual channels, and 
for spiritual purposes. And such a one will 
not neglect her home in order to do good to the 
souls or bodies of others. Still she loves, 
watches over, and prays for the Israel of God. 
She realizes her responsibility, and from love 
endeavors to do all as to the Lord, and not unto 
man. The people of God, the household of 
faith, are her larger family; and though she 
can not teach all, she seeks to train up some 
for eternity. She wishes to see the saints holy 
and happy; is anxious that they should be a 
Samily in fact as well as in word, having com- 
mon interests and common sympathies. She 
endeavors to prevent disputes ; or, if they come, 
to bring divided hearts together again. As 
with the mother in the family, so with the Gos- 
pel Deborah in the Church, harmony, order, 
and co-operation for good is what she sets her 
heart upon and aims to promote. If we had a 
good many such mothers in Israel, “our high- 
ways would not be so unoccupied,” nor would 
so many travelers to eternity walk through by- 
paths. (Judges v, 6.) May the number of 
such be speedily and largely increased! 

“ Make me a weapon of Thy power, 
An angel of Thy will ; 


To Thee devoted, let each hour 
Its happy task fulfill.’’ 


—_——_e—__—_- 


Some place their religion in books, some in 
doctrines, some in images, and some in pomy 
and splendor of external worship ; these “honor 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me.” But there are some who, with illuminated 
understandings, discern the glory which man 
has lost, and with pure affections pant for its re- 
covery. These hear and pant with reluctance 
of the cares ahd pleasures of the present life, 
and even lament the necessity of administering 
to the wants of animal nature. 
































THE PEOPLE HEARD Him GLADLY. 






























































THE PEOPLE HEARD HIM GLADLY. 


THE Temple echoed to thy feet, 
Within each sacred spot; 

But coming humbly to thine own, 
Thine own received Thee not! 


With pomp of creed and pride of lore, 
The grave Sanhedrim heard, 
In silent doubt or harsh denial, 
Thy gently spoken word. 
Vor. XXXI.—27 





In groups apart the rulers stood, 
And with derisive breath 

Inquired if Israel’s promised Prince 
Should come from Nazareth! 


But gladly by the gleaming lake 
That jeweled Galilee, 

With reverent hearts and ready ears 
The people came to Thee. 
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And in the silent wilderness, 
Where silver Jordan glistened, 

Enraptured by thy god-like voice, 
The common people listened. 


Unawed by sneer of scornful scribe, 
Or frown of Pharisee, 

In busy streets and crowded marts 
The masses flocked to Thee. 


They whispered, as they wondering heard, 
Thy grand and simple speech, 

“Love thou thy neighbor as thyself; 
Not so the Rabbies teach.” 


We thank thee, Lord, thou comest 
To church and temple holy, 

And rich and righteous, not alone, 
But to the lost and lowly. 


When bigots bar thy temple door, 
Or pride or mammon stain, 

Thy feet still turn to other ways, 
And waiting souls again. 

Still careless children fail to win 
The bread by strangers sought, 

Still coming humbly to thine own, 
Thine own receive Thee not. 


CRYPTOGAMIA. 


THE rocks away up on the hill-side 
To jagged proportions had grown, 
Because the white cheeks of the snow-drift 
Were wasted away to the bone. 


For Winter, like Lear in his dotage, 
In soft robe of ermine lay down, 

And gave unto Spring, his fair daughter, 
His icicle scepter and crown. 


But she, with true regal displeasure, 
Her royal endowments dashed down, 
And chose for her scepter a sunbeam, 
And jeweled with rain-drops her crown. 


And that ’s why the rocks on the hill-side 
To jagged proportions had grown, 

And that ’s why the cheeks of the snow-drift 
Were wasted away to the bone. 


But when the fair lichens and mosses 
A view of the bare ledges caught, 

Right nimbly with bright, busy fingers 
A robe of soft velvet they wrought— 

A mixed robe of green and of yellow, 
Bespangled with purple and red, 

And o’er the bare backs of the ledges 
Their ready-wrought mantle they spread ; 


And the lady-fern gave of her treasure 
A fringe that were fit for a queen, 
And the club-moss and ground-pine appended 
Their bright, showy tassels of green; 
And even the Quaker-like mushroom 
On tiptoe stood up on his stool, 
And spread his broad brim a bit wider, 
To keep the air pleasant and cool. 





A flower of the trailing arbutus 
Lay fainting in noontide’s broad blaze, 
Her carmine-tipped lips sadly paling 
And parched by the sun’s fiery rays ; 


A larch-tree, whose arms outward spreading, 
Beneath, a cool bower had made, 

Looked down at the poor, drooping flow’ret 
And gathered her into his shade ; 


Then setting his leaves for the dew-drop, 
He gathered a plentiful shower, 

And dropped them right softly and gently 
Upon the white face of the flower. 


And lo! the next morn a sweet perfume 
Stole up from the larch’s green bower, 

A silent and fragrant thanksgiving 
From out the red lips of the flower ! 


O, you who with wealth are still beggared, 
Because you are childless and lone, 
Remember the backs of the ledges 
By flowerless lichens o’ergrown ; 


Forget not the dying arbutus— 
The larch’s kind shadow and dew— 
Ah, surely if such have a mission, 
There must be love-labor for you ! 


Some poor, naked back needs a mantle, 
Which your wealth and leisure may give ; 

Some faint, hungry heart craves a morsel, 
O, nourish it, bid it to live ; 


Wherever, on life’s dusty highway, 
The thin hands of want stretch to you, 
Turn not from your God-given mission, 
But O, to your life-work be true! 


WHO’S DREAMING OF ME? 


O, I WONDER who’s dreaming of me 

While the crescent drops into the sea? 
There ’s a face in my heart set in circles of hair. 
O, my home! O, my mother! there thrills on the air 
Her ever-sweet voice that was sweetest in prayer, 
And it may be to-night she is slumbering there, 

And prays in her dreaming for me. 


O, I wonder who ’s dreaming of me 

While the stars twinkle over the sea? 
There are sweet Summer days drifting out of my sight, 
When I wandered the fields with a merry-voiced 

sprite— 

Now her laughing eyes deepen with womanly light, 
But I wonder if she can be dreaming to-night 

Of the long-ago pleasures and me. 


O, I wonder who’s dreaming of me 

While the night-wind sings low to the sea? 
Such a quiet creeps into the plash of the tide! 
Such a quiet has crept in my heart! Leagues divide 
One strangely dear friend from his place by my side, 
But I know that he dreams of the glad-hearted bride 
And the home that are going to be. 
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scribed in a former letter, is Georgetown, 

a town of several thousand inhabitants, 
amply provided with good hotels and business 
houses. It is situated on the banks of Clear 
Creek, built upon a wide bar, smooth and 
grassy, at an elevation of 8,452 feet, at a dis- 
tance of forty-six miles west of Denver, and 
sixteen miles south-west of Central City. The 
road from Idaho is good, traversing the length 
of a remarkably smooth and level cafion, quite 
narrow, and following the course of Clear Creek. 
At Fall River, where two streams come to- 
gether, we come upon famous ground. The 
scenery is romantic, and often startlingly grand. 
All about here the eye falls upon some picture 
made immortal by the pencils of America’s 
first artists—some clump of greenery, or ledge 
of granite, or bit of sun-kissed greensward, or 
foam-capped water that has inspired the heart 
of the painter. There is a little hamlet at Fall 
River, on the smooth bar formed by the con- 
junctions of Virginia and York cafions. Here 
is an excellent hotel, and, stepping out upon the 
porch, you find yourself right under the brow 
of a rocky, perpendicular mountain, flanking 
Clear Creek, and bending over as if to see its 
granite face mirrored in the flashing water ; 
here and there clumps of hardy pine and fir 
have found root-hold, and dot and crown with 
green the gray and red battlements. When the 
artist Beard was sketching in Colorado he was 
passing on this road, accompanied by General 
Pierce, who was conducting him to some dis- 
tant point, thought to be a good subject for a 
picture, when, by a sudden turn in the road, 
this magnificent view was unexpectedly brought 
before his eyes. He was irresistibly charmed, 
and could not be persuaded away until he had 
sketched the scene ; he pronounced it the finest 
combination of tree and rock he had ever seen. 
Four miles further on, at the mouth of Mill 
Creek, is another village, and two miles further 
up, the creek forks ; taking the right-hand road 
that follows up one of these streams, you would 
come upon Empire, two miles further on ; taking 
the left-hand, a half-hour’s ride along one of the 
loveliest roads in the universe, and you reach 
The hills that wall the town are 


Gvstet miles west of Idaho City, de- 


Georgetown. 
very high and abrupt, heavily timbered, and 
frowning with precipices, and overhanging 


bowlders. Clear Creek here becomes a consid- 
erable stream, and its banks are fringed with 
the greenest of green willows, and laid with the 
brightest of turf, while the strip of sky that 
arches the little plateau is intensified by the 





darkness of the encircling walls, and the place 
is like a gem of sunshine in a setting of eternal 
shadow. Georgetown is scattered over a mile 
or two of area, clustered around and about the 
stream ; further up, between the forks of the 
creek, is Leavenworth Mountain; that five or 
six miles further up, in Argentine, is called 
M’Clellan Mountain, topping out in Gray’s 
Peak still six miles higher; this is now gener- 
ally considered the highest summit of this 
range. Until recent explorations and surveys, 
Long’s Peak was thought to be the highest of 
the Rocky Mountains ; zow the palm lies be- 
tween Harvard and Gray’s Peaks. On the west, 
Republican Mountain towers to an immediate 
height of 1,226 feet, then describes an angle, 
and becomes Mount Sherman. Alpine Mount- 
ain, on the east, is much higher and steeper. 
Between these two giants the day is cut short, 
leaving only a few hours’ space for the sun to 
span between their rugged brows. Indeed, the 
whole town is surrounded by mountains, that 
rise abruptly to a great height, then slope up 
swiftly to the distance of four or five miles, 
topped out by sharp peaks, snow-crowned, 
cloud-clapped, writing with granite pens, the 
“ Mene Tekel” of the universe on God’s blue 
dome. 

The town is nestled right at the foot of the 
Snowy Range, and all about and above the 
dark pine forests of the lower mountains lie 
the barren wastes of the upper heights, man- 
tled with the frosts of ages; but down in the 
smiling valley, the rapid stream, like a line of 
silver, sparkles in the sunlight; there is a lux- 
uriant carpet of green grass, soft and thick as 
velvet pile, spangled with delicate and gor- 
geous flowers. In strong contrast to this in- 
tense coloring are the gigantic gray bowlders, 
scattered about, jutting out from some dense 
mass of foliage, or lying like fallen colossi on 
the bright greensward, just where they rolled 
from the mountain-side years or centuries ago ; 
they loom up among the cozy white cottages, 
they are in the business streets, they serve as 
an advertising column for every enterprising 
merchant in the mountains, and, best of all, they 
are free to as many notices as can be printed or 
stuck upon their surfaces. 

The plateau, upon which the town is built, 
is belted with gloomy evergreen-forests, and 
from its sunny depths it looks up at the frown- 
ing bastions of the eternal hills, and the snow- 
wreaths and ice-fields of the out-lying sweep 
of the upper range. It sees the white, scud- 
ding storm circle about the lofty peaks, then 
drive down the mountain-side while 7¢ lies 
bathed in sunshine, and canopied by azure 
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skies. It is Summer in the arms of Winter, 
a picture of Elysium in a frame of ice! But 
last Winter the storm gathered all its fury, and, 
marshaling its allies from the boreal regions of 
the Range, swept down the sides of the mount- 
ains, tore up gigantic trees by the roots, hurled 
huge rocks from their beds, and, accumulating 
force and matter in its descent, drove the whole 
mighty mass of detached earth, rocks, and trees 
to the bottom, crushing every thing in its track, 
and tearing up the ground like an earthquake, 
while the thundering and crashing of the ava- 
lanche boomed and echoed again from a hun- 
dred hills. The tempest dashed with concen- 
trated venom down the narrow cafion, and 
bursting like a million demons upon the devoted 
city, swept houses and mills from their founda- 
tions, and strewed the town with ruins. Peo- 
ple clung to rocks and trees to prevent being 
carried away. One little girl, seven years old, 
while trying to escape with her parents from 
their tottering dwelling, was killed by some 
heavy timbers being hurled against her, that 
were torn by the wind from a neighboring build- 
ing. Many persons were injured, and much 
property was destroyed. Such tornadoes are 
not common here, but sometimes the Demon of 
the mountains descends in all his strength to 
mock the toil, and pride, and loves of men; then 
the sight is terribly grand. 

Beyond Georgetown, upon the mountains, is 
the finest silver region yet discovered in the 
country, unless the new-found mines of Grand 
Island district, that have promised so well in 
the last few weeks, shall eclipse it. Many 
companies have been formed, and a vast deal 
of money has been taken out here. The “Ter- 
rible Lode,” probably the best, and certainly 
most famous, was recently sold to foreign cap- 
italists for $500,000. Many are tunneling the 
mountain-sides in order to strike the silver 
veins, instead of pursuing the old plan of 
working from the surface down. The Burleigh 
tunnel, owned by a Massachusetts Company, 
extends over six hundred feet into the solid 
rock. Others reach nearly as far. Thus, amid 
this grandeur and beauty of scenery, men, ever 
eager for the sordid lucre, dig, delve, and 
wriggle their way into the unwilling Earth to 
wrest away the treasures hidden there. 

But the most picturesque town of Colorado 
is, undoubtedly, “Empire.” It has won many 
laurels from the enthusiastic praises of the 
artists that have visited the country. 

Two brooks, one from the north, the other 
from the south, here unite, and dash on in one 
foamy current at the bottom of an open cafion 
from two to four thousand feet decp. About 





the confluence of the streams before named, on 
a level bar, is “Empire,” a little mining town 
8,871 feet above sea level. Four mountains 
stand near, like huge sentinels, towering more 
than a thousand feet above: they are Mts. 
Lincoln, Douglas, Covode, and Eureka. The 
plateau upon which the town is built is smooth 
and even, and, in Summer, a garden of flowers. 
The climate is tonic and salubrious. The 
scenery is Alpine, and the views impressively 
picturesque and grand. There are magnificent 
upward stretches of hill and mountain, the 
frowning of granite battlements, the somber 
gloom of the pine forests, the brilliant green 
turf of the cafion, with the little towns nestled 
in its bosom like a precious jewel. The spark- 
ling, effervescent stream, leaping over the great 
white bowlders, sweeping across the “bar,” and 
tumbling heels over head down the precipitous 
gorge, fairly laughs itself mad with delight in 
its free rush over the crags. All this diversity 
of scene and color lies encircled by a girdle of 
lofty mountain range, gray and bleak, wooded, 
and patched with snow and ice, peaked out by 
cloud-splitting summits that rise one above 
another like piles of cumuli in a Summer sky. 

Up a steep pitch, fourteen hundred feet, and 
the panting traveler has before him “North 
Empire,” at an elevation higher than any other 
town in America, probably in the world. Here 
one would seem lifted above the clouds, were 
it not for the interminable mountains that loom 
up against the sky. Climb one of these peaks 
and you still seem in the valley, for, above and 
on all sides, the sharp spurs and mighty points 
of the Snowy Range shoot up against the blue 
of heaven. Here, where the Creator’s works 
are so stupendous, and God seems so near, the 
petty works of men look small and frail. 
Houses, mills, mines, dwindle into insignifi- 
cance amid this fearful majesty of Nature. 

About and above “Empire” are probably as 
good silver and gold mines as in the country. 
Indeed, there is no doubt that all the mountains 
about and beyond Georgetown and Empire are 
rich in precious mineral. Eastern Companies 
have been formed on the silver-bearing veins, 
and a vast amount of profit has been realized. 
Silver Mountain, Ben Franklin, Tenth Legion, 
Atlantic, and others have been tunneled for 
hundreds of feet, gouged into, sluiced off for 
gold, until they are naked scars of bare quartz. 
But the ore is good ; there is money in it; and 
so they spoil the glorious hills, and cut down 
the mighty forests, and stun the air with the 
crash of a thousand stamps, and poison it with 
the smell of chemicals. 

In the country I always feel more lifted into 
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the Divine presence than when among the 
busy haunts of men; but here one feels more 
utterly the nearness and power of God, as if 
these rocky ramparts of the Continent were 
more entirely his own than smoother scenes 
and fairer lands; as if he had said “ Rise,” 
and these billowed heights had loomed up in 
answer to the majesty of his will. 





THE LAGOON OF VENICE, 





islands of which the city is built, is a gulf 
of the Adriatic, separated from the open 
waters of that sea by a natural breakwater, ex- 
tending for nearly eighty miles, from a little 
south of Chioggia to the mouth of the’ Piave. 
It is formed by the meeting of the mud brought 
down by the numerous streams that enter the 
gulf with the mud of the Po, drifted north- 
ward from the delta of that stream. The accu- 
mulation has formed strong ramparts, against 
‘which the storm waves of the Adriatic beat 
harmlessly; but between them are numerous 
channels, of various width and depth, some 
only admitting the smallest craft, others large 
enough and deep enough for ships of consider- 
able burden. Their passages vary from time 
to time; but as they are many, and in various 
parts of the breakwater, the water in the la- 
goon is always salt. The ramparts are, in fact, 
islands, many of which are well known and 
often visited, others are small and unimportant. 
The view of the lagoon in the annexed illus- 
tration will be recognized by those familiar with 
Venice, but will seem strange enough to those 
who only know it from description. The nu- 
merous posts projecting from the water, some 
terminating in shrines, with small lamps kept 
constantly burning, but most of them mere 
mooring stations for boats and gondolas, are 
eminently characteristic. The island and the 
hills of the main-land also are not exaggerated. 
Few things are more impressive to the traveler 
than his first visit to this remarkable city, espe- 
cially if he reaches it by night, and obtains his 
first impressions when it is half lighted by a 
young moon, and with only a few gondolas 
lazily moving on its waters. This is quite suf- 
ficient of itself, and does not need the aid of the 
mysterious interment in the bosom of the water 
by the masked officers of the State, however 
much such an event might add its ghastly and 
painful revelation to assist the imagination, and 
refresh the memory, in dwelling on the past his- 
tory of the Queen of the Waters. 
Venice without its lagoon would be indeed 


ie Lagoon of Venice, on the hundred 











tame and uninteresting, and would hardly be 
recognized or thought much of. Probably the 
site was originally selected with a view to 
strength, just as, where there were no islands, 
the lake cities of prehistoric Europe were built 
on piles ; and at the present day the same kind 
of security is obtained in a similar manner by 
savages in some parts of the world. There can 
be little doubt that originally the Brenta and 
the Adige, besides smaller streams, debouched 
into the lagoon, which, like that of Comacchio, 
was formed by the meeting of detritus, drifted 
from the mouth of the Po, with other detritus 
brought down by the streams. The effect of 


the continued influx of the waters of these: 


Streams, shut in partially by natural bars or /édiz 
formed from without, could only have been to 
convert in time the whole lagoon into marshes, 
rendering the locality unhealthy, and the posi- 
tion of the city in every sense untenable. 

The history of the Lagoon of Venice has thus 
been one of these contests of man with Nature, 
successful in an important sense, but always 
requiring fresh ingenuity to meet unexpected 
difficulties, and it can not but have very great 
interest to all who watch its progress and the 
results. The lagoon itself is about twenty-five 
miles long, by six or seven miles broad, and at 
an early period consisted of two parts, one en- 
tirely water, the other chiefly land, broken up 
by numerous channels (cama/e) into a very nu- 
merous group of islands. The former, the, La- 
guna Viva, was used for navigation, and had in 
parts a depth of twenty feet; the latter, the 
Laguna Morte, was a great fishing ground. 
The object of the inhabitants of Venice, when 
the city first became important enough to pur- 
sue its material interests, was to prevent the 
mud and silt of the rivers from destroying the 
navigation and closing up the canals, and this 
could only be effected by diverting the rivers. 
On the other hand, there were opposing in- 
terests on the main-land, since the inhabitants 
of the wealthy towh of Padua, and of the smaller 
towns and villages near, were not likely to per- 
mit the rivers passing through them to become 
stagnant and unnavigable without serious re- 
monstrance and opposition. The Brenta, how- 
ever, was diverted southward about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and though re-intro- 
duced for a time, on the plea that its scouring 
effect on the canals was desirable and useful, it 
was again and permanently removed. After 
much time and many alterations, the Venetians 
at last succeeded in carrying away from the 
lagoon not only the Brenta, but all the streams 
that had originally entered it, an operation that 
extended over several centuries, and involved 
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engineering works of enormous magnitude and 
cost. 

But although the lagoon was thus secured 
from the land side, and the openings from the 
sea and main clannels kept in good order by 
other works of corresponding importance, there 
remained certain difficulties, the result of these 
works, which in a short time assumed propor- 
tions too large to be overlooked. The Brenta, 
‘turned away from its course, was expected to 


+ 





flow through fifteen or sixteen miles of new 
channel having scarcely any slope, and carry 
its waters to the sea. This it might do on or- 
dinary occasions, but when floods came there 
was found to be insufficient water-way, and 
heavy inundations resulted. No remedy was 
applied, and from time to time, and in the early 
part of the present century, damage was done 
in a single year to the estimated extent of half 
a million sterling. After a number of similar 
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accidents, some of them very serious, a plan 
was adopted by which the course of the Brenta 
was shortened and improved, and the river re- 
admitted into the lagoon, but at the southern 
extremity. This operation dates, however, only 
from the last half century. 

At the present time the principal openings 
from the lagoon into the sea are two—the one 
called the Port of the Lido, nearly opposite the 
city, available for vessels of small draught; 
the other the Port of Malamocco, a few miles 
to the southward, where there is deeper water. 
By this port vessels of large size are able to 
approach Venice. At its entrance are two 
breakwaters, one of them a mile long, thrown 
out to seaward, and intended to deepen and 
straighten the entrance channel. 

The reader will, perhaps, have already per- 
ceived that to the very peculiar physical posi- 
tion of Venice has been due all that is most 
remarkable in its history, both natural and 
political. Originally and for a long time isola- 
ted, dependent far more on the sea than on the 
land for its prosperity and material progress, 
but separated from the sea by a shallow piece 
of water, liable to be silted up, and exposed, 
till some change was made, to constant en- 
croachment from the streams running into it, 
the city when founded could only exist for com- 
merce, and its interests could hardly be iden- 
tical with those of the main-land of Italy. As 
a commercial center, it was well placed during 
the Middle Ages, when the chief traffic of 
Europe was carried on in the Mediterranean. 
It had convenient and safe shelter for the fleets 
of small ships that were then the fashion. It 
could select convenient moments for attacking 
the Greek islands, and could safely act as one 
of the chief bulwarks of Europe against the 
Ottoman power. Venice could then attract to 
itself the wealth of the East, and could well 
exercise the great power acquired by this 
wealth, and secured by its almost impregnable 
position. What remains of all this wealth—its 
numerous palaces, its rich but fantastic archi- 
tecture, and the contents of its many churches 
and museums—is still sufficient to serve as a 
center of attraction second only to that of 
Rome. It was in Venice that one of the great- 
est schools of Italian art originated—trich in 
color, but not less remarkable for grandeur of 
expression and originality. This school was 
realistic, and included some of the greatest 
colorists who have ever lived. Venice also 
passed through the usual political changes. It 
was a democracy for two centuries and a half, 
a monarchy for six centuries, and finished as 
an oligarchy, which conducted it to ruin. It 





combined Italy and Greece in almost all re- 
spects, but with these it mixed up so much of 
the East as to give it a distinct and peculiar 
character. All this was more or less the result 
of its position. Venice, less than any other of 
the great cities of the Middle Ages, was able 
to endure the approach of free intercommuni- 
cation by which Europe and civilization gener- 
ally have so much benefited. Improved roads 
could hardly better the condition of a State 
that had flourished most when most detached 
from the land, and was dependent only on the 
sea as a highway. It may almost be said to 
have had a language of its own, so peculiar is 
the Venetian dialect ; and though not remarka- 
ble for its literature, it has not been without 
eminent men in all departments. Originality 
has been a feature in all that Venice has done, 
and since originality has ceased in the world 
Venice has declined. 

Besides the group of about eighty islands 
on which the city of Venice proper is built, 
there are some other islands of considerable 
size dispersed over the lagoon, most of them 
toward the north. These are connected for the 
most part by canals cut in the shallow bottom. 
Some of them are little more than churches 
with small convents attached, but others con- 
tain towns. Venice is the great center of the 
northern group, and Chioggia in the south oc- 
cupies a somewhat similar position. One prin- 
cipal canal, both wide and deep, divides Venice 
into two very unequal parts, the northern con- 
taining about the whole town, and the Southern 
being called the Giudecca. The northern part 
is again intersected by a principal canal, called 
the Canal Grande. 

Northward, and at no great distance, the 
principal island is Murano, the largest and 
most flourishing of all. In it is a great manu- 
factory of glass, for which Venice was exceed- 
ingly famous in the Middle Ages, and which is 
now being revived with great energy—indeed, 
this seems the only really successful manufac- 
ture admitting of large export for which the 
Venetian islands are adapted. The old Murano 
glass involved many peculiarities of make 
closely imitated at the present day; but the old 
specimens retain their value. There is a cathe- 
dral in this island, and close by a convent 
rich in architecture and of considerable inter- 
est. Murano, though comparatively small, and 
altogether subordinate to Venice, is built like 
towns on the main-land, and not with canals. 

Torcello, one of the northernmost of the 
islands, is said to have been the first inhabited 
of the group, and enjoyed some importance up 
to the tenth or eleventh century; after that it 
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decayed as Venice rose. Its church is inter- 
esting, and the place is worth a visit, as from 
it a good general view of almost the whole of 
the lagoon can be obtained. There is, how- 
ever, nothing special in its position. Under 
the water near it can be discovered the ruins 
of an ancient city long since destroyed. 

The two islands of Burano and Mazorbo are 
also among the northernmost group, and are 
inhabited by a rather numerous population, 
having a special dialect and a peculiar accent. 
They contain a good deal of garden ground, 
cultivated for the supply of Venice. 

Chioggia, quite at the southern extremity of 
the lagoon, is curious in itself, and of especial 
interest, as containing in its neighborhood the 
great sea-walls called the Murazzi, recently 
restored. These Cyclopean works are on the 
grandest scale, and attest the importance at- 
tributed to them by the Venetians of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The town connects with the main- 
land by a long bridge of forty-three arches. 
Its distance from Venice is about twenty miles, 
and it may be reached by a steam-boat. 

In the present state of the lagoon of Venice, 
the salt water being allowed free entrance at 
several points by good passages, and the fresh 
water for the most part kept out, the sanitary 
condition of the islands is very superior to 
what might be anticipated. There is little of 
the severe forms of malaria so common else- 
where in Italy, where the fresh and salt water 
are allowed to come in contact; and in most 
parts of the year the whole district may be 
safely visited, care being taken to avoid expo- 
sure after sunset without proper clothing, and 
especially without the mouth being covered. 


LOUISE PELLEGRIN. 


A TALE OF THE VAUDOIS VALLEYS. 


CHAPTER I. 


O to the door, Louise, and look forth. 
Strain thy eyes, child, to see if there be 
no more stragglers from the valley. It 

can not be that we have seen an end of them; 
it can not be that I shall never behold my brave 
son Michel again.” And old Felix Pellegrin 
drooped his head on his bosom, while tears, 
no longer restrained by the strength of courage 
or reason, rolled down his grizzled beard, and 
his lips moved in a kind of muttered, feverish 
prayer. 

Louise rose as her father spoke, but she 
made no movement toward the door; on the 
contrary, she shudderingly withdrew her eyes 





from the landscape outside, and turned toward 
the spot where the old man sat cowering over 
the flames, which rose, and flickered, and died 
from a heap of damp pine logs, piled upon the 
kitchen hearth. 

“ Father,” she said kindly, as she laid her 
hand on his head, and stroked his grizzled hair, 
“it is in vain to watch and pray for Michel’s re- 
turn; he is dead, and can never come back to 
us again.” 

“He is not dead,” said Felix, angrily; “I 
tell you, child, Michel is not dead—it is in vain 
to harp this untruth forever in my ear.” 

“TI saw him die,” she replied, in the same un- 
naturally quiet tone, which issued from lips 
white as the snow on the ground outside. “I 
saw poor Michel die. He sank just as we 
reached the topmost ridge of the mountain ; it 
was of no use that I showed him this city of 
refuge in the valley beneath. There was a film 
on his eyes; he saw naught save the city of 
refuge which God had prepared for him above, 
and without a struggle or a sigh his spirit was 
released.” 

“* Ay—ay, I remember that,” said old Felix, 
with a sob. “ Yes—yes, I remember. There 
was no struggle. I thought he had fallen asleep, 
poor Michel, and I sought to arouse him. It 
was even thus thy mother fell asleep long 
ago in the valley. Dost not thou remember, 
Louise ?” ,; 

Louise did not answer, but the tears rose in 
her eyes as she turned away, and moved toward 
the door. She did not answer, because the ter- 
rible flight and sudden bereavement of the past 
week had unhinged her father’s mind, and the 
name of her mother was always sure to herald 
a paroxysm of grief, or to arouse in his breast 
a wild desire to return, in spite of all dangers, 
to his former home; not with the object of re- 
maining there, but to rescue from their hiding- 
place some relics of her he had lost, together 
with the sum of money he had set aside for his 
children’s portions ; therefore it was that Lou- 
ise, seeming not to hear. the name which, until 
now, had been the key-stone of all their sympa- 
thy and love, moved foward the door, and rais- 
ing the latch looked out across the valley. 

The sun was setting behind the western hills 
which inclosed the little valley of Guillestre. 
Its red light fell on the mountains of Freyssin- 
iéres, and painted the windows of the Chateau 
Dauphin, which stood high, erect, and imposing 
on its platform of rock, guarding the entrance 
to the valley. 

For these were days when valleys needed 
every protection that human aid and human 
skill could afford them—days when the peaceful 
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inhabitants of their verdant slopes, whose only 
crime consisted in worshiping their God in 
purity and truth, were hunted forth from their 
happy homes, and scattered like sheep over the 
mountains; or cruelly massacred in their own 
fields and vineyards, without further cause than 
the edict of a cruel prince, or his more cruel 
counselors. 

Yet the valley of Guillestre was not at this 
moment in need of such guardianship as the 
valley of Barcelonnette which lay behind it; on 
the contrary, Guillestre, and her sister valley of 
Freyssiniéres, were the cities of refuge, where 
the poor, tired, maimed, and suffering men and 
women who had escaped the hands of their 
tormentors, were allowed to settle down, and 





make new homes and new friends for themselves, 
and where, under the guardianship of France, 
they were safe from further persecutions. 

It was thus that into these quiet valleys there 
came down a broken company—the fatherless, 
the motherless, the old who had lost their chil- 
dren, and the young men who had lost their 
young wives—into the villages, whose inhabit- 
ants had heard with shuddering horror of the 
cruelties perpetrated on the other side of the 
mountain, and had generously offered a home 
and a welcome to the outcasts. : 

Among these outcasts were Louise Pellegrin 
and her old father Felix. They had been 
almost the last to enter the village, for Michel, 





the brave son who had carried his old father up 








the steep ascent, and over the great spurs of 
the mountain, had sunk when he reached the 
summit of the Col, and expired, as Louise had 
said, without a groan; and Uberthin Holdau, 
her betrothed, who was always foremost in 
danger, and who would, no doubt, have been at 
her right hand in this hour of despair, was now, 
from his stout maintenance of religion, far re- 
moved from her side, and working as a com- 
mon galley-slave in the prisons of the Duke 
of Savoy. 

Poor Louise, no wonder that her cheeks and 
lips were blanched white, and her eyes grown 
dull. She had outlived, as it seemed to her, in 
one night, all the youth, and fire, and vigor of 





girlhood, and as she stood now watching the 


red reflection ot the Chateau Dauphin in the 
rivers which met and joined at its base, it 
seemed to her that it was not the light of*the 
dying sun, but a vapor laden with the blood of 
her martyred countrymen and women, which 
tinged the trees, and walls, and river, and even 
the pure snow on the mountain-tops of the 
great Mount Pelvoux beyond. 

As Louise stood in the door-way shading her 
eyes with her hand, and the pink glow of the 
dying sun resting on her cheek also, there came 
up by the zigzag mountain pathway two travel- 
ers, who, by their haggard faces and slow, 
weary gait, might be known at a glance as some 
of the hunted victims of this most unrighteous 
persecution 
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Louise knew them well. They were Fried- 
rich and Marie Alloa, whose chalet had stood 
hard by her house. They had been her best 
friends in the old home, and if her heart had 
been capable at this moment of feeling joy, she 
would, no doubt, have experienced a sensation 
of pleasure at their unexpected arrival. But 
as it was, there was no smile of recognition on 
either side, only that silent meeting of eyes and 
hands where hearts are too full for speech. 

At length Friedrich, taking the heavy pack 
from his shoulders, which he had carried up the 
hill, and, throwing it on the grass at his feet, 
asked in a dull, hoarse voice, 

‘Is there any room to spare in your auberge, 
Louise? or must we trudge on for another long 
day in search of rest? Marie has fainted twice 
on the road up here, and as for myself, if it 
were not for the good God who has preserved 
her to me so far, I would throw myself over 
yonder rock, and make an end of a life which 
has nothing left to it now but trouble.” 

“1 know not what rooms there may be in the 
house, for father and I have never gone further 
than the kitchen,” replied Louise, kindly ; “but 
the good folk are most friendly, and I have’ no 
doubt if it be possible to make out a spot for 
thee, they will do so; at any rate Marie shall 
rest awhile in my room, while you make in- 
quiries.” 

“Thanks, dear Louise, and tell us now, how 
is thy father and brave Michel ?” 

“ Michel is dead,” replied Louise, sinking her 
voice to a whisper, while she glanced anxiously 
over her shoulder at the crouching figure by the 
fire; “and as to my poor father, he is living, 
but—but the sudden flight, and Michel’s loss, 
and the fatigue of the hurried journey, all this 
hath been too much for him, and he hath passed 
into that state that he can not remember dis- 
tinctly aught, nor can he rouse himself from a 
dull lethargy, save at the name of my dear 
mother, and then his sudden excitement is worse 
than his inaction, for it doth amount to a kind 
of despair that I can not bear to witness, and 
the worst is that I am so weak I can do naught 
to bring him comfort.” 

“And if thou hadst the strength of an ox 
what comfort couldst thou bring him, my poor 
child?” replied Friedrich, bitterly. “Look at 
these arms and hands; there was strength 
enough in them, but a day or two ago, to have 
lifted a bullock from the ground, and yet when 
it came to the hour of need, my strength could 
not save my little ones from perishing in the 
snow, or my house and property from destruc- 
tion!” 

“Our strength cometh from the Lord,” mur- 





mured Marie, in a low, trembling voice, while 
the tears poured down her cheeks. “ ‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away,’ and 
‘he doetlr all things well.’ ” 

“That is true,” replied Louise, thoughtfully ; 
“and yet,” she continued, while the blood 
mantled on her cheek, and some of the old fire 
kindled in her eye, “and yet, if God would but 
look in pity on me, and give me back what little 
strength I did once possess, I would return in 
the face of all danger, and rescue my father’s 
property from the hands of these robbers and 
murderers.” 

At this sudden outburst of passion, and what 
almost sounded to him like foolish boasting, 
Friedrich could scarcely restrain a smile; but 
seeing the settled determination on the girl’s 
face, and the look of questioning vexation she 
cast on him, he asked kindly— 

“Why, my child, what property could you 
save? Can you lift up the fields in your apron, 
or the vineyards in your kerchief, or carry home 
the father’s house on thy little shoulders? (Ca, 
ga! the vineyards are no doubt torn down, the 
fields trampled under foot, and the house a heap 
of blackened ruins. Keep thy strength, ma 
pauvre, for the task which is set before thee of 
nursing thy old father, and do not waste your 
time or it on vain repinings.” 

“You speak now in greater haste and more 
ignorance than I did, Master Friedrich,” re- 
plied Louise, hotly. “There zs property to save, 
were there a brave hand to secure it, and I shall 
never rest until it is brought home and: laid at 
my father’s feet.” 

“ But, dear child, how canst thou expect that 
thy father’s property would be saved when all 
others have been ruthlessly destroyed?” 

“The property of which I speak was secured 
in a box by my father, and hidden away out of 
sight, so that they could never find it.” 

“You lean on a broken reed, ma pauvre,” 
replied Friedrich, shaking his head in con- 
tinued unbelief. “Gold or silver nowadays 
must be secured with the cunning of a fox for 
these blood-hounds with their keen noses not to 
scent it out. What was the exact nature of the 
property hidden away in this box ?” 

“] know not how much, nor the exact nature 
of the things concealed,” replied Louise, sorrow- 
fully, “but this I know, for many a long year, 
father had set aside his savings, meaning to 
give Michel a trade, and to secure a dowry for 
me when I should marry Uberthin. And I 
also know at mother’s death he did put therein 
her marriage-ring and all the presents he had 
given her during her married life ; and it is upon 
this box and its contents his poor mind hath 
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gone astray, nor will it ever come right, I doubt, 
until he can see it with his eyes, and hold it in 
his hand again.” 

“Have you heard the news that is afloat in 
the valley this morning ?” asked Marie, looking 
up suddenly at Louise, while a flush of sym- 
pathy rose on her faded cheek. “They were 
saying down by Jucato’s mill, that four of the 
convicts have effected their escape from the 
galleys of the Duke of Savoy.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped the lips of 
poor Marie, than a sudden change passed over 
Louise’s face, and she stood before them color- 
less and wan, like a beautiful flower which has 
been suddenly smitten by the poisonous blast 
of the sirocco. 

For a moment Marie and Friedrich remained 
in doubt as to the cause of this sudden faint- 
ness, but Marie, with the keen insight of a 
woman, soon detected why it was that a spasm 
of agony had stopped the poor girl’s breath, 
and sent the shivering blood back to her already 
bursting heart. 

“What do you fear?” she asked, laying her 
hand kindly on Louise’s arm. 

“The worst,” murmured Louise; “I fear the 
worst. If four have escaped, I have no doubt 
but Uberthin is among them, and, hurrying 
back to Barcelonnette in ignorance of all that 
has happened, he will be, or is no doubt by this 
time, cruelly murdered.” 

There was such justice in the girl’s fears, 
neither Marie nor Friedrich could find words 
at hand to gainsay her. They looked at her 
with the most profound pity, and would have 
passed on in search of another resting-place, 
had not Louise arrested them, and most ear- 
nestly besought them to remain with her. 

“Marie has been ever my best and kindest 
friend in prosperity,” she said lovingly, “and 
now in the hour of mutual pain and trouble she 
will not desert me.” 

“If we can find a home in this house I ask 
no better,” replied Marie, promptly; “and in 
any way that I can be of use to you, you may 
securely trust to my assistance.” 

“T will shortly put your kind promises to 
a test,” replied Louise, in a low voice, as taking 
Marie by the hand she led her into the house. 


CHAPTER II. 


Louise was right when she said she would 
shortly put her friend’s good offices to the test; 
for that night her resolution was taken, and a 
plan matured, which in Marie’s eyes could have 
no other issue than death, while to the mind 
of Louise it was tinged with all the glories of 





hope—a hope which had for its mainspring the 
pure, strong love of a girl for her father. 

Between Louise’s new home and her old there 
lay but a few miles, and yet the journey was one 
from which even the strongest young man in the 
valley would have flinched; for the mountain 
which separated Barcelonnette from Guillestre 
was at this season of the year one mass of 
white and blinding snow, which obliterated the 
Summer footpaths, and made the road both 
treacherous and almost impassable. 

But Louise, having resolved upon her course 
of action, was of that undaunted character that 
nothing short of certain death could deter her 
from trying to carry it out, and having bidden 
her father farewell while he slept peacefully in 
his bed, and having confided him to the'safe- 
keeping of Marie, the brave girl set out upon 
her journey. 

She made no effort at disguise; she simply 
trusted to God’s protection and her own care 
and caution, and the morning light saw her 
already some distance up the mountain. There 
was a track for a short way through the snow, 
over the hill-side leading to a saw-mill, and be- 
yond this mill lay the most direct route over 
the Col. This route, though a perilous one, 
Louise determined to pursue, not that she need- 
lessly sought to throw herself in the path of 
danger, but that she shrank with a reasonable 
dread from the sights of horror, and the track 
of death, which she must have encountered had 
she pursued the same road they had so lately 
traveled in their flight. 

So, bravely following the course she had 
marked out for herself, she overcame all the 
difficulties which presented themselves to her, 
and reached the Col in safety. It was night- 
time, however, when she gained it, and she was 
obliged to rest, not to sleep—for sleep in these 
frozen regions must have been death; so, lean- 
ing against a huge bowlder of rock, Louise 
waited in the darkness prayerfully for the rising 
moon and a fresh access of strength to con- 
tinue her journey. 

Far away in the distance she could see lights 
in the little town of Barcelonnette—just a little 
glimmer here and there where a house had been 
left unmolested, or where guards kept watch 
over their spoil, while now and then the distant 
roll of a drum found a throbbing echo in 
Louise’s heart, as she thought of the perilous 
journey before her, and all the dangers she 
might have to encounter. 

There was an awful silence on the hill-side, 
as at length she arose and commenced the 
descent into the valley which had once been 
her home; her very shadow seemed to glide in 
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cautious fear before her. Every crack in the 
pine-trees overhead sounded to her ear a note 
of warning, and the moaning of the wind 
through their branches filled her heart with a 
melancholy foreboding. 

It was impossible to reach the village that 
night, so Louise selected a spot where she 
could rest during the day—a spot where there 
was not a tree or rock to tempt the weary trav- 
eler—nothing but two high walls of drifted 
snow, between which she sank down to rest 
and count the weary hours of the long day by 
the village bells of Le Serray and L’Entraye. 

And a mighty clanking and clamor they kept 
up from early in the morning till late at night, 
fcr it was nigh upon Christmas Eve, and all 
the chapel bells were pealing forth the news 
that Christ had once become a man and been 
born into this world, and the people hurried 
backward and forward at the call, to pray, and 
bow, and bend their knees in a solemn mockery, 
while on the hill-side lay the slain and mutilated 
Victims of an unrighteous persecution—slain in 
the holy name of Him who had come at this 
time to the world to bring peace and good-will 
toward men. 

At length the long day wore away, and a 
heavy fall of snow favored Louise’s descent 
from the mountain and her entrance into her 
native town, though the dim light of the moon 
shining through the flakes was scarcely suffi- 
cient to show the road to her father’s house. 
When she did reach it, and turned aside down 
the well-known chestnut avenue, she scarcely 
recognized in the blackened walls and roofless 
dwelling the house where she had been born, 
and in which she had spent seventeen long 
years of an almost uninterrupted happiness. 

The old gateway was completely blocked up 
with fallen stones and rubbish, and so she was 
obliged to make a detour and enter the garden 
by a broken fence down by the river, a spot 
well known to the poor girl, as there she had 
said farewell to Uberthin Holdau, her betrothed, 
on the very night he was made prisoner and 
carried to Savoy. And through the grateful 
prayer that rose up from poor Louise’s heart to 
God for having brought her so far in safety on 
her journey, there arose also the entreaty that 
should Uberthin be still living, he might be 
restored to her again. 

The box containing old Pellegrin’s money 
and precious relics had been concealed beneath 
a large flat stone in the back kitchen of the 
house, and as this portion of the building was 
completely razed to the ground, Louise looked 
with a kind of despair at the heap of large and 
heavy stones which she would have to clear 





away unassisted before she could possibly reach 
the stone beneath which lay the hidden treasure. 

Louise gazed all around her that she might 
convince herself that there was no one on the 
watch—no one astir to surprise her at her work 
at this dread hour of night. There was a long, 
low garden wall opposite the spot where she 
stood, beyond which lay the village street; but 
though there were a few lights in the houses, no 
footfall broke the hush of the town. Behind 
her rose the grim monastery of St. Paul, but 
its iron-barred windows seemed alike closed to 
light or life; every thing seemed to favor her 
attempt, and with a deep and earnest purpose 
Louise set herself to her task. 

But the heavy stones, how hard they were to 
move; what a silent power of resistance they 
contained within them, till to poor Louise’s 
fevered mind each block grew into an individual 
enemy she had to encounter and to conquer. 
Still one by one she did conquer them, and 
toiled on with a strength apportioned to the 
necessity of the hour. The snow-flakes almost 
ceased to fall, the moon came out and shone 
brightly, till there was a brave chance that the 
task might be accomplished before break of 
day, and after two hours of an untiring zeal, 
Louise, exhausted but triumphant, exposed to 
view the black slab beneath which lay the hid- 
den treasures so dear to the heart of old Pelle- 
grin, her father. 

“ Now God be praised,” murmured Louise, 
as she stopped for an instant to rest and to 
consider by what means she could displace the 
flat stone so firmly fitted into the ground; but 
at this moment she raised her eyes and beheld, 
to her unspeakable horror, the figure of a man 
bending over the low garden wall exactly oppo- 
site to her; he was hooded and cloaked as a 
monk, and his eyes seemed closely watching 
her every movement. 

Louise had until now kept up a brave heart, 
nothing had daunted her, nothing had moved 
her from her purpose, but now at the sight of 
the silent, dark, and, no doubt, deadly enemy 
opposite to her, every particle of her former 
courage forsook her, and yielding to the panic 
of the moment a scream of terror burst from 
her lips, and she turned and fted down the 
garden. 

The hooded figure vaulted the low wall and 
swiftly followed. The chase was a close and 
rapid one, though there was an evident effort 
also on the part of the hooded figure to avoid 
observation from the town. 

But all hopes of secrecy were soon put out 
of the question; Louise, hearing herself so 
closely pursued, grew wild with fear, and scream 
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after scream rose up on the still night air, and 
startled many a sleeper as well as the inhabit- 
ants of the beer-gardens in the neighborhood. 

In as short a time as it usually takes to cre- 
ate a crowd a busy swarm of men, ready for 
excitement of any kind, had crowded into the 
garden and among the ruins of what had been 
once old Felix Pellegrin’s property, and already 
from the lips of those who had soonest reached 
the point of interest arose the cruel cry, “A 
heretic—a base heretic! Put her to death— 
put the base girl to death, who has dared to 
break the laws and return to her home again!” 

One would have thought the taste for blood 
among these blinded fanatics might have been 
satiated by this time in the massacres and cruel 
murders which had taken place within the last 
few days, but no! by their cries to-night, as 
they found the poor trembling girl run to earth 
among the ruins of her former home, it was 
plain to see that the taste was still keen—that, 
in fact, it had only been whetted by what had 
gone before. 

He who had been the first to give chase to 
Louise seemed now the least anxious to follow 
up the pursuit, or to bring it to a bloody con- 
clusion. He suggested that there was small 
good to be gained in the murder of a harmless 
girl, and that for once they should set their 
prisoner at liberty. But vain was his appeal 
for mercy; the crowd only seemed incensed at 
his suggestions, and accused him of leaning 
toward the hateful sect, till at length his voice 
also was heard joining with the others in cruel 
suggestions as to the mode of putting an end 
to the poor girl’s life. 

“Flay her alive and then burn her,” cried 
one; “she hath thrown herself among the 
wolves, let her taste their fangs !” 

“Nay—nay, she is too tender a morsel to 
need flaying,” cried one a trifle less cruel; 
“burn her alive, and scatter her ashes on the 
garden of old Felix; it will enrich the heretic 
soil, and make it bring forth abundantly.” 

“Bury her alive,” cried another voice, pitched 
in a more malignant key than all the rest— 
“bury her alive, ’tis the hardest death of all; 
besides, ’t will give her time to repent, and 
perchance die in the right faith.” 

At these words Louise—whose eyes had been 
closed that they might not see the rabble that 
surrounded her, and whose hands had been 
clasped in earnest prayer—lifted her head and 
gazed into the face of the speaker with a 
strange wondering stare. A visible tremor 
passed over her, and her excitement became so 
painful, and her agony of mind so plain to view, 
that the crowd, seeing her so much more moved 











by this last suggestion than the other, chimed 
in with the originator of the scheme, and the 
cry of, “Bury her alive—bury her alive in het 
father’s own house,” passed from mouth tc 
mouth of the now densé and surging crowd, 
and before five minutes had elapsed Louise 
Pellegrin had been dragged along, half fainting, 
and placed, for greater haste and convenience, 
on the old open hearth-way which had stood in 
her father’s kitchen. 

Louise did not utter a word, not a cry escaped 
her blanched lips, though now and then they 
moved, but it was only a short prayer for that 
forgiveness and peace which the bells were still 
heralding upon earth, and for good-will and 
forgiveness like His also to those who were so 
cruelly murdering her, and as one stone was 
heaped upon another, she only closed her eyes 
and again meekly folded her hands on her 
bosom. 

It was wonderful how fast the cruel work 
progressed, but it was owing chiefly to the una- 
nimity of purpose in the crowd, who piled the 
stones so closely and firmly upon one another. 

All went well till a dispute arose among one 
of the workmen and some of the lookers-on, 
for as the wall rose on a level with the face of 
the unfortunate girl, one stone much larger and 
heavier than the rest had been placed in such a 
position as to admit of both light and air pene- 
trating to the victim. The argument was hot 
and furious, but he who had placed the stone 
in the obnoxious position was he who had been 
the original suggester of the punishment, and 
the majority of the crowd listened readily to 
his words. 

“Do ye not see, ye fools !” he cried angrily, 
“that death must follow sooner or later? and 
have ye such pity on the girl that ye wish to 
hasten her departure? Nay, verily, ye had bet- 
ter let her die by inches, than choke her up in 
this hole ere she has time to know that it is 
death.” 

These words appeased and soothed his list- 
eners, but the effect on Louise was terrible to 
witness ; she thrust her white fingers through 
the gap, and appealed in words which could 
only be heard by those close at hand, but which 
were harrowing in their eagerness, that they 
would close the orifice and let her die at once. 
But vain were her entreaties ; they thrust her 
fingers rudely back through the rough stones, 
and replied to her prayers by the most ribald 
jokes, and the building was rapidly continued, 
till the last stone had been fixed, and a black 
and grimy wall concealed from their view the 
beautiful, pale, and almost lifeless form of the 
brave Louise Pellegrin. 
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In half an. hour’s time there was not a sound 
to be heard in old Felix Pellegrin’s garden ; the 
snow had begun to fall heavily, and the crowd, 
only half satisfied by the noiseless and bloodless 
murder which they had witnessed, had returned 
to the beer-shops to satiate their craving for ex- 
citement, or, perhaps, in a few rare instances, to 
drown remorse in the foaming glass, or to drive 
from their remembrance the beautiful wan face 
of their victim. 

Only one remained to keep watch; only one 
from among all the noisy rioters had remained 
behind to keep guard beside that gloomy wall. 
But at last even this one seemed to grow weary 
of his self-imposed task, or of listening to the 
moans which issued, ever and anon, from the 
living tomb. He came out from the shadow of 
the ruined portico, and glancing up at the 
clouds to assure himself that the snow-storm 
was well-nigh spent, and across the low garden 
wall to make certain of the tranquillity of the 
town, he turned as if to leave the garden. The 
moon shone faintly through the light flakes on 
his high cowl and closely wrapped cloak ; re- 
vealing the same face and form as that which 
Louise had first seen leaning over the low wall. 
Instead, however, of leaving the ruins by the 
gate leading into the chestnut lane, having as- 
sured himself that this lane also was empty, he 
hastily returned, and advancing to the newly 
constructed wall, he began, with quick, ener- 
getic movements, to displace the heavy stones, 








which a short time before he had been the most 
energetic in piling one above another. 

At first Louise seemed utterly unconscious of 
the efforts being made without for her release ; 
no*moan or sigh was even to be heard; but 
presently a stone falling from the hand of the 
monk, and rattling on the stones beneath, she 
seemed to start from indifference to a state of 
the most painful excitement. 

“What is that? Do I hear one in the gar- 
den ?” she cried wildly. “If there is one out- 
side, whose heart is not made of stone, I pray 
him to have pity on me and fill up this gap. I 
can not die. O God, have pity on me!” 

“ Silence !—silence, for heaven’s sake keep 
silence!” urged the hooded figure, still rapidly 
removing the stones from the wall. “If you 
wish me to save thee, thou must not utter a 
word.” P 

“TI can not hear what you say; I know not 
what you are doing,” cried the poor girl, with 
increasing anguish. “In pity, kill me at once. 
It takes so long to die.” 

“ Louise! Louise! my child!” urged the monk, 
stooping on a level with the orifice. “ Hearken 
to me, my darling—it is 1, Uberthin Holdau, 
your betrothed, who seeks to set you free.” 

“ Uberthin, my betrothed !” murmured Louise, 
in a tone so faint he could scarcely catch the 
sound, till, bursting into fresh unbelief, she 
cried bitterly, “ Nay, nay, you seek to mock me. 
Uberthin, my Uberthin, would have died like 
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me rather than change his faith, or wear the 
garb of th-se wolves.” 

“You are right, my child; Uberthin would 
rather die than change his faith; but to save 
his ewe lamb from the fangs of the wolves, he 
hath thought it no sin to clothe himself in their 
hide.” 

“ Now God be praised who hath sent me help 
in my hour of need !” murmured Louise, in an 
almost inaudible voice; and from this time forth 
till the last stone of the prison wall was rolled 
away, she uttered not a word, and when Uber- 
thin lifted her in his arms from the untimely 
grave prepared for her by her enemies, her eyes 
were closed, and her cheeks were like one who 
needed in truth the repose of the tomb. 

But soon the keen wind blowing through her 
hair, and the snow falling on her uncovered 
face, and not less the words of comfort and 
love whispered into her ears in a well-known 
voice, brought the blood surging back from her 
heart, and the courage to her failing limbs, and 
in less than half an hour, having secured the 
treasure which lay concealed beneath the slab 
close at hand, this brave couple, who had inde- 
pendently hazarded their lives in the righteous 
cause of a pure and holy love, were on the road 
home to the city of refuge beyond the hills. 

It was the evening of Christmas-day when 
Louise Pellegrin and Uberthin Holdau de- 
scended into the quiet valley of Guillestre. The 
church bells were calling the inhabitants to 
praise and prayer. The red sun shone as be- 
fore upon the snow, the river, and the castle. 
Every thing spoke of a holy peace, and on every 
face shone the good-will toward men which 
Christ had heralded on earth. 

Old Felix Pellegrin alone, seated by the 
smoldering fire of a stranger’s hearth, babbled 
of past pleasures and lost joys, and heard in the 
chime of the village bells no sound of promise 
or of peace; but ere the red beams of the sun 
had forsaken the chalet walls of the room where 
he sat, the light of intelligence had dawned in 
the, old man’s eye, the bright flush of hope had 
shone on his uplifted face, and a prayer of 
thanksgiving had issued from his lips, as he 
held clasped in his arms on this Christmas 
evening, the relics of his lost home and his lost 
wife, and the brave girl who, undaunted by dan- 
ger, had borne them to his feet. 


I COULD write down twenty cases, says a 
pious man, when I wished God had done other- 
wise than he did; but which I now see, had I 
had my own will, would have led to extensive 
mischief. 





THE CONJURER’S CHILD. 


} STOOD, yesterday, upon a street corner 
amid a crowd of impatient people, waiting, 
like myself, for the slow passage of the 

long procession of some traveling exhibition. 

Little enough of the pathetic element seemed 

mingled with the absurd pomp of the mailed 

knights and liveried outriders, the tawdry, 
gilded chariots, the discordant, brazen music; 
yet, as I looked, a little, pale face, seemed to 
rise before me from the dust of many forgetful 
years, and my heart thrilled with one of the 
tenderest recollections of all my childhood. 

Let me offer here, though late, a few rescued 

memories, as fisher-wives are wont, sometimes, 

to deck their children’s graves with shells and 
pebbles cast up by the restless tide. 

For days every available wall in our little 
country town had flamed with immense pic- 
tures, equestrians in every variety of impos- 
sible attitude, the lion-tamer with his head 
between the fiery jaws of his terrible play- 
mate, acrobats vaulting through the air at 
heights which it made one’s head swim to im- 
agine, athletes supporting on their brawny 
shoulders Babel-like towers of living men; all 
sufficiently exciting to the gazing school-chil- 
dren, yet not wholly novel, since these brilliant 
bills were pasted over the faded and weather- 
beaten relics of others scarcely less pretentious 
only a year before. Lest, however, the young 
mind might be in danger of becoming d/asé 
with ground-tumbling and rope-dancing, the 
new programme presented an unforeseen feature 
of attraction: “Signor Calistino, the world- 
renowned conjurer and magician, had been in- 
duced, at unparalleled expense, to display his 
marvelous powers in connection with the ex- 
hibition.” There was a long list of the wonder- 
ful feats to be expected, described with the 
usual bombast, reaching a climax by the an- 
nouncement that “the young son of Signor 
Calistino would hold an apple between his 
teeth as a mark for a pistol-shot from some 
person in the audience.” 

The great day at last arrived. Before noon 
the grand entry had been made, and the white 
tents with their gayly fluttering pennants, were 
pitched upon the green interval not far from 
the river’s bank. We had caught from the 
play-ground, at recess, a passing glimpse of 
the childish form about which our vivid imagi- 
nations clustered—a delicate boy, whose fair 
face and golden hair contrasted strongly with 
the swarthy complexion and black locks of the 
Signor, who sat beside him. 

It was Saturday, and the afternoon was a 
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half-holiday. I remember that I rushed breath- 
less home from school, swallowed my dinner as 
if for a wager, and hurried forth again. It was 
a full hour and a half before the afternoon per- 
formance, for which my too indulgent father 
had furnished me with a ticket; so I was fain 
to mingle with a crowd of my mates who 
hovered on the outside of the larger tent, cast- 
ing surreptitious glances through a crack or 
crevice, and winking knowingly to each other, 
as some sound within hinted at unexplained 
mysteries. Venturing, however, too near the 
main entrance, we were scattered by a crack 
of the door-keeper’s whip, and the injunction 
to “make tracks now, and not come swooping 
’round here till you hear the bell strike two!” 

Leaving the other boys to roll and tumble on 
the grass just out of range of the long whip, I 
ran swiftly down the sloping bank toward one 
of my favorite haunts close by the water’s 
edge, a rustic seat formed by the interlacing, 
moss-covered roots of an old willow, whose 
sweeping branches fell about it in a sort of 
natural arbor. How often I sat there, through 


the long Summer afternoons, dropping an idle 
line into the dimpling water, or reclining at my 
ease, quite screened from the eye of any chance 


passer, and rearing airy castles—swallowed up, 
how long ago! by the floods and convulsions 
of this changeful life. 

I was fairly inside my leafy retreat before I 
discovered, with a start, that my place was al- 
ready occupied. A boy sat there, dressed in a 
gay scarlet blouse, and gold-embroidered trou- 
sers, with a plumed hat tossed carelessly down 
beside him. His back was toward me, and his 
head leaned upon his hand wearily, it seemed, 
since he took no notice of my approach. I 
stood still a moment irresolute, but, as a dry 
twig crackled under my feet, the boy turned 
suddenly, lifting toward me the face I had seen 
for a moment’in the procession of the morning. 
The same keen perception of human beauty, 
which has sent me in my later years on long 
pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of medieval 
art, then held me motionless, as if spell-bound. 
Blue eyes, so dark that purple shadows seemed 
glooming under the long, brown lashes, clear, 
pure brows, sensitive nostrils, lips about which 
an indefinable sweetness lingered—the whole 
face so strangely childish and mature at once, 
set in a frame of golden hair, which fell back- 
ward in shimmering waves over the slight 
shoulders. To my vivid imagination he seemed 
a being of another race, and an odd blending 
of fancies from my fairy tale and legend read- 
ing hours, trooped through my brain unbidden. 
In a moment, however, I had so far recovered 





myself as to think of beating a retreat, which I 
was about doing in some haste, when the voice 
of the stranger-boy called eagerly after me— 

“Come back! O please come back! Why 
do you go away ?” 

I turned awkwardly enough, and my new 
acquaintance made room for me beside him— 

“T am very glad you have come! Did I not 
see you among the boys in the school-yard this 
morning ?” 

“] was there, but I don’t see how you could 
notice me among so many.” 

“O, I am so used to seeing a great many 
faces at once. I was sure I should like you, if 
I could only get to know you—I meant to look 
for you in the tent this afternoon. What is 
your name ?” 

“Harry Wayne.” 

“And mine is Alberto Calistino.” 

“T thought so—it was on the bill.” 

“T am so glad you came!” he said again, 
with such a frank, winning brightness, that all 
my shyness was gone in a moment. As he laid 
his hand on mine—so white and transparent it 
was !—I felt nearer to him already than to bluff 
Tom Jones and Harvey Wilde, my mates at 
marbles and foot-ball ever since I could re- 
member. 

“Are you ever very lonely ?” he asked, after 
a pause. 

“Why—I do n’t know—I like to be alone 
sometimes.” 

“It isn’t that! Why! as I sat here just 
now, quite still, it seemed as if the leaves were 
talking, and the rippling water; and I could 
almost understand. Even the birds flew near, 
as if they loved me. But, riding along through 
the streets with every body staring; standing 
up on the stage with a sea of heads all swim- 
ming in my eyes, and all the people stamping 
and shouting—then packing up and going away 
miles and miles over the country, riding up 
more streets, and seeing always more and more 
faces, but never the same—that’s what I call 
being lonely !” 

He spoke with indescribable earnestness, his 
face close to mine. Then, without waiting for 
a reply, he went on with lowered voice— 

“I saw a boy yesterday, just about as old as 
I am, walking with his mother; and between 
them they led a little girl—so wee and tiny, 
with such bright eyes, and the sweetest laugh— 
just like a bird! Ais mother!” he repeated, as 
if thinking aloud. Then, turning again to me, 
he said : 

“T had one once !” 

“Tell me!” I whispered, pressing the slender 
fingers which still lay in my own. » 
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“ The first thing I remember in all the world, 
is her holding me on her lap and singing, with 
hair falling all around my face.” 

“Was she like you?” 

“They say so—but I think no more than the 
moon is like the very smallest star in all the 
sky. She was so very beautiful! She can’t 
be any more so now, though she has been an 
angel for three years—three years! 

“She was an English lady, and her father 
must have been very rich, I think, for she used 
to tell me long stories of the beautiful house 
they lived in, the pictures, the silver, the horses 
and carriages, and the great park, where tame 
deer wandered about under trees hundreds of 
years old. 

“ Papa was her brother’s tutor then. Some- 
thing dreadful must have happened when they 
were married—I do n’t know what—for once 
when I asked about it, mamma cried so dread- 
fully that I never dared to speak of it again. I 
know that ghe never went home again, and that 
she and papa were very, very poor. 

“By and by they came to this country—papa 


| is an Italian, you know—and on the ocean, in a 


dreadful storm, one night, I was born. So you 
see ”»—he smiled sadly—“ that, as mamma used 
to say, I really have n’t any country. 

“When I can first remember we were travel- 
ing about, as we do now, only not with this 
company, and mamma used to sing—I don’t 
think she liked it, for she always turned so 
white when the people stamped and called out, 
and often, afterward, she would cry till papa was 
very angry to see her eyes so red and swollen. 

“* What will they say to a face like that?’ he 
used to say. ‘If you don’t dance, for heaven’s 
sake, take care of what looks you have—you 
are fading fast enough!’ And once, when she 
fainted dead away, and could n’t answer an 
encore, he threw a pitcher of ice-water over her, 
and she got up all in a chill, and was sick, so 
sick, for weeks afterward. He had been drink- 
ing, she said, or he never would have done it. 

“But O! what am I saying!” cried the boy, 
grasping my hand, while his frame trembled 
with suppressed excitement. “I ought n’t to 
have told you this! You ’ll never speak of it ?” 

“No! no!” Icried. “ Dear Alberto, go on!” 

“Three years ago,” he said in a low voice, 
“three years ago, they called me in the night, 
and told me she was dying. I ran to her room, 
and saw her lying still and white on the bed. 
My father sat there, with his head covered in the 
clothes. I never can tell you how she looked. 
I do n’t know why it was, but I could n’t cry. I 
felt as if I must not even breathe. She held out 
her hand tome. I remember every word she said. 





“* My darling, I want you to listen. Do you 
remember that night when you were to go in 
the dark to Lyndon Market, and I told you to 
look at a bright star I showed you, and think 
that I was looking at it too, and the star saw 
us both? Now, I am going away ; not into the 
dark, Allie—O no! no!—but I can not come 
back again. You will come some time, but not 
now, and until then, remember that God, your 
Father, sees us both—me there, and you here— 
and so we are never very far apart. Allie, my 
boy, be ¢rue. You can be that always and 
every-where. 

“*] have something to show you,’ she said, 
and she turned back the coverlet, and there was 
a little white, dead baby-face. ‘ Your little sis- 
ter, Allie,’ she said. ‘She came only to-night, 
and I shall find her where I am going.’ Then 
first I cried, but she took my hand in her cold 
ones and put it in papa’s. ‘Carlo,’ she said, 
‘may God deal with you as you deal with our 
child? And then she beckoned me to kiss her, 
and then—” 

A shudder passed over my companion’s slen- 
der frame, and he hid his face. I put my arms 
around him, and drew him close to me, the 
tears raining down my cheeks. He did not 
weep. It seemed strange to me even then, but 
looking back now from the experience and in- 
sight of my riper years, I tremble to think of 
the sad, unchildish discipline which had wrought 
such maturity of self-repression in the boy of 
thirteen years. 

I longed to ask if his father were kind, but 
some undefined sense of delicacy sealed my 
lips. 

“They are all very good—the men, I mean,” 
he said at last, as if divining my thoughts; 
“and papa scarcely ever beats me now—never, 
unless he has drunk too much wine. But I am 
lonesome ; I don’t know what I should do if it 
were n’t for Hannibal.” 

“Who is Hannibal ?” 

“Only a horse,” said Alberto, laughing, “I 
forgot that every body did not know him. 
You ’ll see me ride him by and by. He knows 
so much! O! more. than half the people, and 
is ever so much better! But come,” and he 
drew a fanciful little watch from his embroid- 
ered belt-pocket, “it is nearly two o’clock, and 
I shall be wanted. You are going?” 

“Yes, but—sha’n’t I see you again at all—ex- 
cept in ¢ere, I mean?” 

“Let me see,” he said musingly. “Wait 
outside after the performance is over, and I will 
come to you. And O! please sit where I can 
see you plainly, and then I shall look straight 
at you sometimes, when I am riding or helping 
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papa, and I shall think there is somebody that 
I know, and that—loves me a little, Harry.” 
The last words were accompanied by a swift 
caressing gesture, which hinted at the warm 
Italian blood coursing under the fair skin he 
had inherited from his English mother. 

I threw my arms about his neck once more 
in boyish abandonment, and swore a friendship 
that should cease only with my breath. Ah! 
the pure loves of childhood! Despite all that 
cynics say, they keep some remnant of their 
tender warmth underneath the smoldering ashes 
of many a disappointed and imbittered age, 
ready to kindle, let us hope, into new immortal 
brightness, sometime, upon celestial altars. 

“ But the pistol !” I said, as we drew near the 
white canvas inclosure. “ Are you never afraid? 
Are you sure you can’t be hurt ?” 

“O yes, quite sure. At first I used to tremble 
a little, but that was all over long ago. There 
is no danger.” 

He left me, and went in at a side entrance 
just as the bell was striking. I can never for- 
get my strange excitement as I took my place 
among the spectators—yet I can recall with 
distinctness nothing that followed, except the 
scenes in which my new friend was an actor. 
If I had. thought him beautiful before, how 
much more so now, as with shining eyes and 
floating hair he spun round and round the cir- 
cular area upon the graceful Arabian, which 
seemed to move only in obedience to his voli- 
tions. Through the air he floated like a bubble, 
the suspended hoops scarcely trembled as he 
vaulted airily through. The amphitheater rang 
with deafening shouts of applause. Bowing with 
fascinating grace, he waved his white hands 
again and again, but I felt, with the blood swell- 
ing and throbbing from my proud heart to my 
burning temples, that he looked only at me. 

At last, Signor Calistino mounted the little 
stage, which had been prepared for him. One 
by one his ingenious mystifications were sprung 
upon the delighted audience. The closing 
scene arrived. The Signor produced a number 
of balls, which he exhibited to the spectators, 
and.with one of which a pistol was loaded in 
their presence. Alberto stepped to the front of 
the platform, bowed once more to the assembled 
crowd, flashed one of his rare smiles upon me, 
and took the apple in his teeth. He stood 
erect, his head slightly raised, and through a 
rent in the tent-covering the golden sunlight 
touched his curling hair, till it glowed like an 
aureole upon his brow. The old story of the 
son of William Tell seemed repeated before 
my eyes, only in the place of the tyrant Gesler 
stood the dark-browed father, and proffered the 





loaded pistol to one of the spectators, who 
stepped forward at his invitation. 

“This may seem, ladies and gentlemen, a 
daring test of my supernatural powers, but the 
result will fully justify the experiment. My 
son is entirely invulnerable. The ball with 
which you saw this pistol just now loaded will 
penetrate no further than the center of the ap- 
ple he holds. The gentleman to whom I have 
given the pistol, will please discharge it promptly 
at the word ‘ Fire !’” 

The signal was given, there was a flash, a 
sharp report—the boy threw up his arms wildly, 
and, staggering backward, fell heavily upon the 
floor and was still. 

There was a single moment of breathless sus- 
pense, in which no one moved. The wretched 
father stood as if petrified, gazing with staring 
eyes upon the prostrate form. A red stream 
trickled along the white planks of the staging, 
at his feet, and with a cry of agony he threw 
himself upon the floor beside his child. Then 
the great crowd arose as by one irresistible 
impulse and surged toward the platform. I 
had been in the front tier of seats and reached 
it first of all. The boy’s long lashes lay upon 
his pale cheeks; he breathed slowly, but there 
was no look of pain upon his face. Suddenly 
the blue-veined eyelids quivered and unclosed. 
There was a dreamy incomprehension in the 
glazing eyes, but their expression cleared a 
moment after. 

“TI have killed him!” groaned the father. 
“God have mercy! O, Emilia, Emilia!” 

The boy’s eyes turned upon him with an 
unspeakably pitiful tenderness; he strove to 
speak, but no sound came from his whitening 
lips. 

“ Me, too, Alberto!” I almost shrieked, “look 
at me!” 

He knew me, and smiled, but his eyes were 
closing. All at once the lids flew open once 
more widely, he looked upward, his face glow- 
ing with unearthly radiance, his whole being 
aspiring toward something which he only saw— 
alas! not me! It was as when a dying flame 
flickers upward and expires—a little shiver 
thrilled his limbs, and all was over. I remem- 
ber no more, for I was carried fainting from the 
room, and for two days and nights I lay delirious 
with fever. 

By what terrible mistake the fatal leaden bul- 
let had been mixed with the conjurer’s harmless 
imitations, no one ever knew. But standing, 
long afterward, beside the little grassy mound 
in our village cemetery, where a white marble 
cross marked the stranger boy’s last resting- 
place, I thanked God for the sure, swift mes- 
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senger, which had thus lifted that strong, pure, 
young soul out of the low, dark haunts of soul- 
famine and miasma—from all the dread possi- 
bilities his life must have held of danger, loss, 
and ruin—into the sunless light and perfect air 
of heaven. 


PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE. 


IL. 
EUROPEAN PORCELAIN. 


OHN FREDERICK BOTTGER was born 
in Vogtland in 1682. His father was an 
ardent seeker for the philosopher’s stone. 

The son followed in the steps of his father, and 
took service with an old apothecary of Berlin, 
by name Zorn, who was himself casting looks 
of courtship at Mistress Alchemy. The King 
of Saxony, Frederick Augustus, Elector and 
King of Poland, excited by the young man’s 
reputation, sought to take possession of him 
exclusively, and when Béttger, had been brought 
back, after an attempted flight into the territory 
of the King of Prussia, Frederick Augustus 
shut him up in the Castle of Wittenberg, and 
placed over him Ehrenfried Walther de Tschirn- 
hauss, who, himself a chemist, had also studied 
mineralogy. This latter person, at the appari- 
tion of porcelain, had done his best to imitate 
it, but had produced nothing better than milky 
glass. For the composition of Béttger’s cruci- 
bles, Tschirnhauss supplied him with the most 
refractory clays. He furnished him with the 
elements of very hard pottery, having all the 
qualities of porcelain, except its translucency. 

Great was the joy in the laboratory! To 
prevent any whisper of the hopes of the two 
collaborateurs from getting abroad, the King 
had a laboratory built for them in the Albrechts- 
burg at Meissen. Touching solicitude! A 
royal recompense for all the success hitherto 
obtained ! 

Tschirnhauss died in 1708, and did not live 
to witness his associate’s success, after a thou- 
sand disappointments, in producing his red 
stone-ware pottery, called “red porcelain.” It 
had no luminousness, and to give it something 
of the sort it was necessary to polish it on the 
lapidary’s wheel. 

It was nevertheless a great success. But 
now behold, in 1711, a certain John Schnorr, 
an iron-smith, traversing the environs of Aue, 
observed the white mire in which his horse was 
stepping, and imagined it would prove a cheap 
substitute for the flour then used for powdering 
wigs. He collected some in his handkerchief, 
made experiments with it, and ultimately sent 





it out largely for sale. Some time after Béttget 
was surprised at the unaccustomed weight of 
his peruke; he shook it, examined the white 
powder that flew out, had the remainder of the 
packet brought to him, and chancing, as he 
took it between his fingers, to manipulate it 
like a plastic clay, he perceived suddenly, in a 
delirium of joy, that he had discovered the 
chief substance of porcelain—kaolin. The fact 
of the positive discovery having been verified, 
the Elector determined to keep exclusive pos- 
session of the secret, and had an official manu- 
factory built inside the Albrechtsburg, of which 
Béttger became the director.. It was a verita- 
ble fortress, and had the drawbridge always 
raised; none but the workmen could enter or 
go forth at stated periods, and these were bound 
by a solemn oath to keep till death the secret 
which their opportunities might have helped 
them to penetrate ; they were aware that which- 
ever one of them should dare to betray it, 
would be thrown, as a State prisoner, into the 
dungeons of Keenigstein till death. 

Despite these terrors, a workman named 
Kozel fled to Vienna, before the death of Bétt- 
ger, carrying the secret with him. The gay 
and lively group known as the Skating Party, 
is in porcelain of Vienna, founded in 1720. 
The manufactory became, subsequent to the 
year 1744, the property of Maria Theresa, and 
turned out veritable chefs-d’a@uvre of elegance 
and delicacy. The manufactory still exists, but 
as a private establishment. 

Marvels were done by Béttger’s successors 
in the manufactory of Meissen. An age like 
that of the eighteenth was wanted to prompt 
the genius of the Germans to such a display of 
gayety and animation. All Europe went to 
them for the ornamentation of their shelves 
and tables. Old Dresden imitated at first 
China and Japan china so effectually as to de- 
ceive the most experienced. Its decorations 
have a bold, golden tone, with a thickness that 
will not be forgotten after an inspection of one 
choice specimen. About the year 1760 a mod- 
eler named Kandler executed the principal 
groups which have made Saxony famous, and 
are only equaled by Sévre and Chelsea. The 
Five Senses, the Marriage @ la mode, the Tailor 
of the Count de Briihl and his Wife, mounted, 
he on a ram, she on a goat; a hundred little amo- 
rini as hussars, as Herculeses, doctors, apoth- 
ecaries, gardeners; musical apes, soldiers, and 
people of all conditions; the Muses on Mount 
Olympus; the theological virtues and Italian 
comedy—there is a whole world here, laughing, 
singing, simpering, fretting, grimacing, kissing, 
undressing, all with a naivefé, an archness, a 
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VASE OF OLD DRESDEN PORCELAIN. (Jn Mons. Leopold Double’s Collection.) 


low. They furnish good 
examples, but there is gen- 
erally a want ofharntony in 
the coloring. Old Dres- 
den fetched the highest 
prices in England. At 
the sale of the Bernal 
collection, some few years 
back, a pair of candela- 
bra in Dresden porcelain, 
twenty-four inches in 
height, composed of a 
draped female figure seat- 
ed on a pedestal, with 
children holding escutch- 
eons, and herself sup- 
porting a stem with five 
branches, was bought by 
the Marquis of Bath for 
£251. 

Germany, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and England 
imitated Dresden china 
more or less successfully. 
But we must quit Dres- 
den to enter France, 
which had likewise its 
long course of triumphs. 

Louis Poterat, of St. 
Etienne, obtained in the 
year 1673 letters patent 
authorizing him to manu- 
facture, at Rouen, porce- 
lain “in imitation of that 
of China and Japan.” In 
1664, at Paris, Claude 
Révérend pledged him- 
self “to imitate porcelain 
as fine and finer than that 
coming from the Indies.” 
These two manufacturers, 
of whom the first ap- 
pears to have been a fa- 


- mous Ceramist, were in- 


spired by the imitations 
of porcelain made by the 
potters of Delft. 

In 1698 an English phy- 
sician and traveler, named 
Martin Lister, wrote: “I 
have seen the pottery 


suppleness, and buffoonery, truly astounding in | of Saint Cloud, and I have not been able to 
their diversity. find any difference between the articles pro-- 

Most of the original molds of Meissen or of | duced by this establishment and the finest 
Dresden are stilt in existence, notably those of | Chinese porcelain I have ever seen. These 
the little white long-haired lap-dogs, whose eyes | pieces are sold at a very high price at St. Cloud. 
are veiled by shaggy brows like the weeping wil- | Many crowns are asked for a single chocolate- 
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cup.” Two years later Legrand d’Aussy writes 
in his diary: “On the 3d of last month the 
Duchess of Burgundy, having passed St. Cloud 
and wound along the river bank in order to call 
upon the Duchess of Guiche, stopped her car- 
riage at the door of the house where MM. 
Chicaneau have established their manufactory 
of fine porcelain, which, without question, has 
not its equal in all Europe.” There is exag- 
geration here, but it proves the large degree of 
interest taken in the imitation of the precious 
productions of the East. In reality the porce- 
lain of St. Cloud, examples of which are known, 
imitates tolerably well the Chinese white, but 
is nothing more than a soft ware, coated with a 
lead varnish, yellowish, and often run in drops. 

It will be noted that it was the fashion among 
the nobles and members of the royal family to 
patronize the porcelain manufactures; in 1735 
we find, in addition, that Menecy-Villeroy was 
established under the protection of the Duke 
of Villeroy; in 1750, Sceaux-Penthiévre. Later, 
in 1750, Orleans stamps its hard pastes with 
the label of the Duc de Penthiévre. 

Vincennes, at last, is leading us to Sévre. 
The Brothers Dubois, having failed at St. Cloud 
and at Chantilly, came in 1740 to M. Orry de 
Fulvy, commissioner of the treasury, proposing 
to divulge the true secret of porcelain. They 
were installed at Vincennes, and failed again. 
But one of their workmen, by name Gravant, 
actually hit upon the method of producing soft 
porcelain. In 1745 Orry de Fulvy formed a 
company of eight partners, and privilege to 
manufacture for a space of thirty years was 
granted to him under the name of Charles 
Adam. The establishment was located in the 
official building of the commissioner at Vin- 
cennes. 

Great success attended the effort to produce 
those bouquets in relief imitating nature, pinks, 
anemones, poppies, wild roses, of which each 
petal, separately modeled in the hollow of the 
workman’s hand, bears on its reverse side the 
impression of the lines-of the skin, while the 
petals of the flowers produced in the present 
day are poured from the mold, and are, conse- 
quently, quite smooth. 

In 1752 a decree of the council revoked the 
privilege granted to Adam, and decided that 
“the pieces of the said manufacture shall be 
marked with a double L, interlaced in the form 
of a cipher.” The following year King Louis 
XV shared a third of the expenses. To give 
the mark a chronological value, a letter of the 
alphabet was added to it, which was changed 
every year. 

In 1754 the Empress of Russia, watchful of 





all that was passing in Europe as regarded 
letters, sciences, arts, and industry, gave an 
order for the celebrated service known as the 
“cameo” service, which did not cost less than 
360,000 livres (Tournois). 

The establishment became too small for its 
daily increasing success. Buildings—now fall- 
ing into ruin—were erected at Sévre, and it 
was there that the manufactory, of which the 
king became sole proprietor in 1760, was trans- 
ported in 1756. Boileau, who had presided 
over the works at Vincennes, and had acquired 
the secret of gilding, retained the directorship. 
It was to Madame de Pompadour that the en- 
couragement extended to this seductive branch 
of industry was due. 

Up to this period the manufactory produced 
nothing but those soft pastes, so much sought 
after in qur days, that-have a true stamp of 
aristocracy. But the main endeavor was to ac- 
complish the production of Chinese porcelain, 
as Dresden had succeeded in doing. In 1761 
one of the Hannongs, whose father had founded 
Frankenthal, offered to divulge the secret of 
Dresden porcelain for a high price, but the 
primary substance, kaolin, was still wanting. 
Réaumur had indeed invented a sort of vitrified 
glass, opaque, and having a semblance of porce- 
lain, but it was nothing but a semblance. 

Chance led to the discovery, in 1768, of a 
bed of kaolin of extraordinary richness in 
France. The wife of a surgeon of St. Yrieux, 
near Limoges, a Madame Darnet, picked up in 
a ravine and presented to her husband a lump 
of curious white earth, which had struck her as 
likely to possess the properties of soap. Dar- 
net took a sample of it to one Villaris, an apoth- 
ecary at Bordeaux, who recognized it as kaolin, 
and at once forwarded it to Sévre, to have ex- 
periments made uponit. There should be still, 
in the Ceramic Museum, a statuette of Bacchus 
modeled with this very kaolin. The sadly com- 
ical part of the story is, that it was Villaris who 
got £1,000 from the Government for discov- 
ering the bed of kaolin. In 1825 Madame Dar- 
net was still living, and in a state of wretched 
poverty; she is heard of begging for assistance 
to return to St. Yrieux-la-Perche, on foot, as 
she had left it. On the application of M 
Brongniart, in disgust at so melancholy a ren- 
derittg of the szc vos non vobis, the King, Louis 
XVIII, granted her a small pension from the 
civil list. To put the case in figures—France, 
in 1765, imported £12,000 worth of hard porce- 
lain; ten years after the discovery of the St. 
Yrieux beds of kaolin, her exports were to the 
same amount. 

Kaolin may be likened to those treasures in 
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fairy tales, which hide themselves from the cun- 
ning and reveal themselves to the innocent. 
A bed was discovered at Rudolstadt, in Thu- 
ringia, by a good woman who brought to a chem- 
ist what she called, “a white dust, excellent for 
drying ink on paper.” 

Perhaps nothing in French art or industry 
will be found to equal the influence gained in 
Europe by the manufactory of Sévre. Saxony 
had spread the fashion, but the French taste 
and charm was now seen to triumph, while dur- 
ing and since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 


FONTENOY VASE. (Sevrs Porcelain.) 


tury nothing has surpassed it. At this period 
French espri# recovered full possession of its 
faculties, imitated no more, and lived on its own 
capital; it was itself, alert, winged, polished, 
learned without stiffness, philosophical in the 
salon as in the press. Sévre is, in some sort, 
the “illustration” of this chapter in the history 
of France, where this art is displayed most 
characteristically, and the fragile leaves must 
not be smiled at. Conquests by arms are sub- 
ject to strange reverses of fortune, and the 





future rarely confirms the most promising of 
grand political programmes. The discoveries 
of science have an altogether relative great- 
ness ; they are but the successively forged links 
of a chain that passes through the laboratory 
of a chemist, and stretches to no one knows 
whither; they are unstable as science itself, of 
which the center is perpetually shifting. The 
creations of art only are living facts, in what- 
ever form they are produced; the sublimity 
essentially belonging to the Parthenon, the 
Venus of Milo, the Syracusan medallions, to 
all Greek art, is immovable; nothing can ex- 
tinguish the sublimity of the Bible, of the 
Greek and Indian poems, of Dante, Shaks- 
peare, and Moliére. Material facts are relative, . 
intellectual, absolute. 

Is an example required ?, What are the ben- 
efits derived by the France of to-day from the 
battle of Fontenoy, fought on the 11th of May, 
1745? What winds of oblivion have not 
breathed on the dust of the laurels of Marshal 
Saxe? Some generations further, and it will 
be a name that a careless posterity will have 
allowed to sink more and more into the growing 
obscurity of hosts of other historical names. 
But now, does not the monument raised to his 
memory at Strasbourg seem to wax more youth- 
ful, while it is more and more loudly praised ? 
It was but the other day, that in the sumptuous 
mansion of M. Léopold Double, an amateur 
who surrounds himself with none but beautiful 
objects, we beheld this same battle of Fonte- 
noy, whose date we had forgotten, revived upon 
two vases that Louis XV had, without doubt, 
ordered of the manufactory for the conqueror. 
“ Singular heralds to dispatch to future ages!” 
some philosopher of the day may have ex- 
claimed. Yet they live in all the lively splen- 
dor of their rose groundwork, veined with gold 
and blue ; between green palms the triumphal, 
mural, and obsidional—grass—crowns are in- 


= | terwoven; Genest has painted, after Morin, 


military scenes on two large escutcheons ; here, 
the French troops carry the works defended by 
artillery, and spike the guns ; there, they drive 
back the enemy into the orchards a little way 
out of the village of Fontenoy. Bachelier com- 
posed the warrior trophies, and they give the 
highest heroical aspect possible to this patent 
of glory in soft paste. 

For another example, Buffon, if he returned 
in the flesh, and in ruffles, would find many of 
the volumes of his “ Natural History,” which 
has been set aside by recent labors, neglected 
on the book-stalls, while, at M. Double’s, he 
would still see the service which he called 
his “Sévre Edition.” It is a table-service, 
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counting more than a hundred pieces, upon 
which all the birds described in his book have 
been painted with the utmost nicety. 

But our enthusiasm must be moderated, or it 
will run ahead of our judgment. The art of 
Sévre is far from thoroughly exemplifying the 
art of the eighteenth century. It is but a fee- 
ble side of it, and in lingering over it our ex- 
cuse is, that it has a European renown, and 
that choice specimens are fought for by ama- 
teurs with bundles of bank-notes. Three years 
ago a set of three deep-blue vases, decorated 
with enamels, fetched at a public auction 
£2,520! At the Bernal sale, every article was 
run up in the same degree by the English aris- 
stocracy. The two richest collections are those 
of the Marquis of Hertford, of which a frac- 
tional part was exhibited at the “Exposition 
Rétrospective de l'Union Centrale,” and those 
of Queen Victoria, at Buckingham Palace. 
This royal collection was principally formed 
under the superintendence of Beau Brummel, 
afterward bought by George IV. In 1853 her 
Majesty exhibited sixty-six pieces, for the edifi- 
cation of the decorative artists, at Marlborough 
House. 

This royal manufacture continued to live a 
factitious life up to the close of the eighteenth 
century, preserving the antiquated grace proper 
to the sound of the harpsichord, or the faint 
harmony of hue in water-colors wasted by the 
light. But, without having produced any thing 
great, Sévre has realized the ideal of pretti- 
ness. The decadence commenced with the 
Revolution and the Empire, and since then 
the abyss has not been filled up. Napoleon 
gave the strongest encouragement to the man- 
ufactory, chiefly for the purpose of beating the 
English and other centers of production. The 
useful killed the pleasurable, at the same time 
that the pedantic stifled that conventional but 
exquisite antique style which the seventeenth 
century had, with the best faith in the world, 
bent to its wants and dreams. Th» architect 
ejected the decorator and sculptor, the savant 
oppressed the artist, and the studio was over- 
come by the laboratory. 

In the period following 1848, under M. Ebel- 
men, there was still some elbow-room for art ; 
among the decorations of this time we would 
select the “Vase de la Guerre,” designed by 
M. Diéterle, and executed by M. Choiselat. 
Sévre then counted in its ranks Jean Feu- 
chéres, Klagmann, Diéterle, Lessore, A. Choi- 
selat, and Laemlein. Subsequently, Sévre has 
gone through the Néo-Greek stage, and its 
decoration has come out of it a degree lower, 


| so to say, than the temperature of those comets 





borne by the stern laws of gravitation millions 
of leagues distant from the sun. One single 
master, M. Hamon, stamped his lucidly de- 
lusive and balanced touch on the figures of the 
pink and plump young girls walking home 
gravely, with a lily on the shoulder, holding 
butterflies with strings, or tinting with blue the 
corolla of a convolvulus. M. Hamon’s paint- 
ing, either so indistinct or so harsh in his pic- 
tures, took a soft and subtle harmony on the 
polished shining surface of porcelain. There 
was decidedly, in M. Hamon, the half-awakened 
soul of a Greek potter, and Sévre was unable 
to make any use of it. 

Let it not be thought that the manufacture 
has sunk very low. It is capable of repro- 
ducing all the ancient models for amateurs rich 
enough to pay for their whims. But the cx- 
periments also would have to be paid for, and 
the excitement abandoned of rummaging in 
curiosity shops, which can do all this better 
and cheaper. 

One of the happiest efforts of decoration re- 
alized in our day consists in applying white 
pastes on céladon, toned gray, fresh green, 
coffee, or clear chocolate. The invention dates 
from about fifteen years back. It has been 
employed by MM. Choiselat, Regnier, and Gely, 
with various success. 

A young sculptor, M. Solon, has almost made 
it his own by the skill and taste with which he 
handles it. Numerous oxides may be employed 
for the colors producing céladons, and the half- 
tones are infinite. The most exquisite shade 
is one reminding us of a “cloud of cream” in 
a cup of tea. But fire being the abode of ma- 
licious little gnomes, it results that the most 
careful mixtures have hardly much more chance 
of coming out perfect than those where the 
palette is left to its own chance, and the Cera- 
mist can not hope to be absolute master of his 
projects. 

The white paste, or engobe, is applied with a 
brush, in successive layers, on the colored 
paste, which itself is embodied with the porce- 
lain, that is to say, a given thickness added to 
it, either by means of a brush or by immersion ; 
thus making a rough shape, which is afterward 
rounded and trimmed with sharp and cutting 
implements, or by means of a small scraper, 
until it has attained a given thickness. When 
this bas-relief is completed—for it is a real 
bas-relief—it is subjected to the first baking, 
which gives it consistence enough for it to be 
dipped at once into the enamel. Lastly, comes 
the final baking, and, provided the piece has 
succeeded, nothing can exceed the charm of 
the result: the thicker portions, in melting, 
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A VESTAL. 


retain a relief which forms the actual outline: 
on the other hand, the thinner parts enable the 
groundwork to show through them, and these 
form the flesh, a cloud, or floating draperies. 
If the reader is acquainted with Wedgwood’s 
biscuit paste, the figures of which are drawn 
in profile, in white on a blue ground, he has 
only to imagine them to have become“ trans- 


(Statuette of Sévre Biscuit.) 
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parent, remembering, too, 
those transparencies of porce- 
lain which were called /ith- 
ophanies. They seem aerial, 
and floating, ~half-drowned 
in a fluid mass. They re- 
call the chalk studies, in 
white on blue paper, which 
Proudhon used to draw, and 
suggest, at the same time, the 
heads by Correggio, stamped 
out in Italian stone. Like 
those mysterious master- 
pieces, they seem to be gifted 
with actual palpitations and 
real smiles. ‘ 
M. Solon, who also signs 
his delicate bas-reliefs with 
the word Miles, is gifted with 
a perfectly modern senti- 
ment for decoration. These 
nymphs, who push aside the 
reeds of the brook; these 
Psyches, who are lighting 
a Diogenes lantern; these 
water nymphs, reclining on 
the brink of the waters, which 
flow from their bended urns ; 
these chimeric figures, which 
stand erect, with bulging 
throats ; and these Medusas, 
whose hair is composed more 
of strings of pearls than of 
snakes—these are the dream 
of an artist born in our day, 
and who only claims of an- 
tiquity or the Renaissance the 
more exquisite details of their 
fancy. You can, without hesi- 
tation, in all security, insert 
them in the panels of the 
book-case which contains the 
works of De Musset, or on 
the carved shelf which is to 
carry bronzes of Barye; or, 
again, introduce them in the 
frame chiseled by the hand 
of Feuchéres, on the wall, 
beside water-colors by Dela- 
croix: for their lightness and 
grace they deserved to be called the younger 
sisters of this contemporaneous family. M. 
Solon has already met with thorough appreci- 
ation in that little circle of persons of taste 
whose sympathy makes up for the noisy ap- 
plause commahded by mediocrity. If only some 
illustrious amateur would lend his assistance to 
the matter, his works would, even to-morrow, 
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be sought for with greater care than are those 
old rarities, of vulgar form, whose sole merit is 
their antiquity, and which take the first place 
in the curiosity shops. 

The manufactory of Sévre, which we now 
hope to see occupying a wider artistic sphere, 
is undoubtedly the richest in painters, sculp- 
tors, modelers, and chemists, that the world 
possesses. We are precluded from entering 
deeply into the more curious and minute of its 
details. We give here a summary sketch of 
the series of manipulation through which the 
kaolin passes after it has been taken in its 
primitive condition at St. Yrieux, near Limoges, 
and mixed with chalk from Bougival. It arrives 
in tubs, and is thrown into large coppers full 
of water; the actual kaolin then detaches it- 
selt; when separate and solid it forms a white 
powder, which requires no other trituration; 
this is the foundation of the paste; at the bot- 
tom of the copper there is a deposit of a sort of 
feldspathic sand, which, subsequently pounded 
in a mill, and assisted in the baking by the 
carbonate of lime, or chalk, gives the requisite 
glaze and its transparency. These three ele- 
ments, mixed and kneaded with the utmost 
care, constitute the paste for the throwers 
to handle, either on a species of lathe, or 
by the casting process, for pieces of extreme 
thinness; that is, by pouring the paste, when 
in a liquid state, into a mold of a porous kind 
of wood. The piece, which now possesses all 
its constitutive elements of material, has only 
to be trimmed and finished; it then goes 
through the first baking, then it is dipped, 
either plain white or decorated, into the glaze, 
a liquid enamel which is a mixture of feldspath 
and quartz; the pulverized portion, which 
quickly adheres to the prepared paste, is termed 
the “covering.” The “incasing,” or the proc- 
ess by which the pieces are protected from the 
direct action of the fire, is carried out by means 
of small cases or seggars, of which Palissy has 
already spoken. 

The placing into the kiln is a practical oper- 
ation of the most delicate sort; for from that 
moment the fire is the all-powerful and sole 
agent ; and whatever the secrets with which a 
hundred years of experience have endowed the 
bakers, whatever the precautions with which 
they are now armed, nothing can forestall the 
cruel and irremediable caprices to which this 
process is subject. When these cases are duly 
piled and disposed in their allotted place, those 
containing the more delicate pieces being placed 
in the medium heat, the door of the furnace is 
bricked up. The furnace is lighted; pieces of 
birch wood are thrown in, due care being taken 





gradually to increase the size and thickness of 
them, and the baking, occasionally subjected to 
an enormously high temperature, lasts from 
thirty to forty hours. It is possible, to some 
extent, at certain stages of the process, to over- 
look the incandescen* center of the oven, by 
means of long tubes, which reach it by passing 
through the thick brick walls, closed with a 
piece of glass of great thickness. Coal will, in 
all probability, be used for the ovens of the 
new manufactory. It is every-where. found 
serviceable and economical. The first attempts 
to substitute coal for wood were made at Lille, 
in 1784. 

The extracting from the furnace, which also 
requires great care and delicacy of handling, 
even after a cooling of not less than eight days, 
is followed by a period of great anxiety, for it 
is only at this moment that the peace is signed 
with those demons of caprice and whimsical 
perverseness presiding over these tedious ma- 
nipulations. Only a few degrees more or less 
of caloric intensity at this or that moment in 
the baking—influencing, as it does, a whole 
furnace-full—will represent thirty or forty thou- 
sand francs, of material and workmanship, trans- 
ferred into a mass of useless rubbish! 

We will now desist from following, either in 
the workshops at Paris, Limoges, England, or 
Russia, the history, either past or present, of a 
substance which, standing almost alone among 
the more recent discoveries of humanity, has 
solved the difficulty of combining the useful with 
the agreeable and ornamental. For a whole 
century France held it as its own exclusively, 
without rivalry. We must not deny her that 
conquest. In a few weeks from the present 
time, the manufactory of Sévre, originally built 
under the direction of an amiable and intelli- 
gent woman, will leave its present old and 
respectable roof, the walls of which are trem- 
bling with age, to enter a modern palace. May 
it take advantage of this step to commune with 
its conscience and examine itself, with a view 
to further development and improvement ! 


—_———__+___——_ 


For my own part, if my pocket were full 
of stones, I should have no right to throw one 


at the greatest backslider upon earth. I have 
either done as bad or worse than he, or I ccr- 
tainly should ifthe Lord had left me a little 
to myself, for I am made of just the same ma- 
terials; if there be any difference it is wholly 
of grace. So says John Newton. In the same 
spirit Baxter, on seeing a criminal led to ex- 
ecution, cried out, “ There goes Richard Bax- 
ter but for the grace of God !” 
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A PROTEST FROM THE PARSONAGE. 


GENERAL association was once formed 

in London for the suppression of vice. A 

humorous clergyman present, who had 
probably been annoyed by meddlesome parish- 
ioners, suggested the importance of a society 
for the suppression of advice. 

No Protestant would avowedly dispute every 
man’s right to act according to his own con- 
science. Yet there prevails a kind of Popish 
interference entirely at variance with this right. 
Somebody is always setting up a standard for 
somebody else, or attempting to square anoth- 
er’s conduct according to his own notions. 

“We ought to draw some line of distinction 
between the Church and the world,” remarks 
Mrs. A., “and that line I make artificial flowers.” 

So, with zeal worthy of a better cause, she 
labors to bring her neighbors to her stand- 
point; and by and by we have a clique who 
pronounce the wearing of flowers inconsistent 
with the religious profession. To all intents 
and purposes they constitute themselves an 
Anti-artificial-Flowers Association, distributing 
their sermons and their censures ad libitum. 

Some make curling or crimping the hair the 
point of departure from spirituality; others fix 
upon ‘gay ribbons and feathers, and others still 
upon frills and flounces. Some go out on a 
crusade against one form of amusement, and 
some against another, directing their linguistic 
batteries, each against his own point of attack. 

Thus standards are set up as a code of mor- 
als, and a rule of Christian life, which are purely 
arbitrary. If you, my good friend, have a 
warrant for denouncing curls, why have not I 
an equal one for denouncing braids? If you 
feel bound to make war upon chess, why should 
you complain if I make war upon checkers ? 

There always have been differences of opin- 
ion on ethical as well as on political and theo- 
logical subjects, and so long as human nature 
remains unchanged, these differences will con- 
tinue. Paul insists on individuality of con- 
science, and sternly rebukes the censorious 
intermeddler. “Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant? to his own master he 
standeth or falleth.” The Church is founded on 
2 common faith, acommon love, and not on cases 
of conscience. Broad, general rules are laid 
down in Scripture for our guidance, and every 
one should be allowed to make the application 
for himself. This man is given to reflection, 
that one to activity ; one is of the ascetic, and 
another of the epicurean school; one is a con- 
servative. and the other a radical. Where the 
Divine Word is explicit, all classes are equally 





bound ; but where it leaves the decision to con- 
science, an ample margin should be allowed for 
diversity of opinion. 

We are entitled to free discussion on any 
and all points, but we have no more right to 
lay down a specific regimen for our neighbor, 
and press it upon his observance, than he has 
to do this by us. A loving watchfulness is in- 
cluded in the idea of covenant, and is a high 
Christian duty. But such interference as I refer 
to, is contrary alike to the spirit of Protestant- 
ism, and to the genius of Christianity. What- 
ever you can properly do to increase the spirit- 
uality and stimulate the zeal of your Christian 
brother and sister, that it is well for you to do. 
But you have no more right to dictate how their 
hair shall be worn, in what amusements they 
are at liberty to indulge, and the number of 
meetings they ought to attend, than how many 
hours they should sleep, and at what time they 
should take their meals. 

Your disposition, it may be, is a morose one; 
consequently, when you happen in the company 
of some brother who possesses a great flow of 
animal spirits, and who never appears without 
bringing rays of sunlight and breezes of merri- 
ment, you are inclined to discharge volleys of 
rebuke upon his head. 

“Happy is he who condemneth not himself 
in that thing which he alloweth. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

But many are not willing to leave things at 
what they regard such loose ends. They prefer 
to try every man on that Procrustean bed which 
seems destined never to wear out. Particularly 
are they given to stretching clergymen and their 
families upon it. Some parishioners regard 
themselves as having a kind of right over their 
minister, as voters over their representative. 
One pastor is dismissed because in theological 
opinions he is “Old School,” and another be- 
cause he is “ New School ;” one because he is a 
Republican, and another because he is a Dem- 
ocrat; one because, though an earnest man of 
God, he differs from some of his people as to 
the best means of promoting temperance, and 
another, because he does not agree with all his 
people on the difficult subject of amusements. 

“It is in the Church,” says The Easy Chair, 
“that Mrs. Grundy nods supreme, and holds 
highest her virtuous hands of horror. She 
does not permit the clergyman to do what he 
thinks right and best, but insists upon what she 
thinks he ought to think right and best. The 


‘very person she has invited to take charge of 


her, is the very one she will not suffer to do 
this, that, or the other. Why don’t the minis- 
ters break Mrs. Grundy’s head ?” 
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A question easily asked, yet to do the deed 
would be found very far from easy. When the 
lords of Vanity Fair break the head of fashiona- 
ble Mrs. Grundy, then, and not before, the com- 
bined clergy may attempt the same with pious 
Mrs. Grundy. For the present, there seems no 
escape from her arrogant dicta and her inter- 
meddling fingers. 

“Don’t you ever have any new dresses ?” 
asks a parish juvenile of one of the parsonage 
children. “And for pity’s sake why do n’t your 
mother get you a new hat, instead of letting 
you wear that shabby, old thing, that looks as 
if it came out of the ark?” 

Miss Briggs, a seamstress, who has been 
working in the minister’s family, is assailed by 
one of the flock. 

“Do tell if Mr. Gilbert has to wait on his 
wife the whole time ?” 

“On the contrary, it’s she that waits on him.” 

“So they ’ve got hold of the wrong one ; and 
it’s she that’s the slave.” 

“It’s nothing of the sort whatever—she does 
it of her own free will.” 

“Their last girl, Debby Ann, let out a sight 
of strange things about the family.” 

“TI suppose you took the liberty of catechis- 
ing her, did n’t you!” 

“Of course I did. I think we’ve got a per- 
fect right to know what’s going on in the min- 
ister’s family.” 

It would sometimes seem a matter of doubt 
whether the minister is settled over the parish, 
or the parish over the minister. This is a 
point that ought to be definitely understood in 
the beginning. “I hear you are about to be 
settled over the people at Stonington,” said a 
minister to a brother clergyman. “Yes,” he 
replied, “if I am settled there, I shall be set- 
tled over, and not under them.” ; 

It is related of Rev. John Hancock, of Lex- 
ington, Mass., that, when quite advanced, his 
two deacons, after consultation with the Church 
members, decided that it was desirable to put 
some check upon their minister. So they 
called at his house, and proposed that ruling 
elders should be appointed to divide his cares 
with him. He meekly assented to their prop- 
osition, thanking them for their consideration, 
and expressing~the hope that they themselves 
might be the ones chosen to this work. 

Encouraged by his pliability they told him 
that he, as a learned man, was the most com- 
petent person to decide on the duties of the 
elders. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have studied ecclesias- 
tical history a great deal, and I think I know 
just what such elders ought to do. I should 








like to have one of them come up to my house 
before meeting on Sunday and get my horse 
out of the barn, and then saddle him and bring 
him up to the door, and hold the stirrup while 
I get on. The other may wait at the church 
door and hold him while I get off; then, after 
meeting, he may bring him up to the steps.” 

But whatever room for doubt there may be 
whether the minister is settled over or under 
his people, it is quite clear that many consider 
the minister’s wife as under their special watch 
and care. Some complain if she wears long 
dresses, and some if she wears short ones; 
some if she wears a large bonnet, some if she 
wears a small one, and some if she wears 
neither, but instead the fashionable top-knot. 
Some take offense if she wears flounces, frilling, 
quilling, or whatever trimming happens to be 
the rage, and others if she does not wear it. 
Thus she is equally liable to censure whether 
she chances to be z# or out of fashion. 

A minister’s wife who wore a flounced dress, 
was visited one day by a couple of ladies who 
protested against ministerial flounces. Quietly 
leaving the room, she presently returned with 
the dress, and handing each of them a pair of 
scissors, requested them to rip off the offending 
flounces, and then excused herself to finish her 
baking. When she returned the parlor was 
empty and the flounces untouched. 

Some extend their supervision beyond the 
externals—one objecting to madam’s reading in 
foreign tongues, and another to her reading a 
great deal in her own; one finding fault if she 
gives much time to music, and another if she 
gives much to drawing. And worse than this, 
if she should be guilty of writing any thing for 
the press, it is whispered about the parish that 
her husband and children are grossly neglected 
and her household fast going to destruction. 

There are those who, from their actions, 
would seem to be lawfully constituted overseers 
of their pastor’s family. It is a part of their 
daily business to furnish a bulletin of all that 
is going on within it. The bars which exclude 
the world from other homes are, in this case, 
broken down or climbed over. The whole 
household is under espionage, its servants be- 
ing suborned as reporters and for other police 
duties, while even the little children are put 
into the witness box. 

Thus a thorough inspection is secured, and 
by a system of questioning and cross-question- 
ing, every trifle is ferreted out and hung up 


‘before Mrs. Grundy’s face and eyes for her free 


comments—how the parson’s wife spends her 
time; how the children behave; what the min- 
ister’s salary was in his last settlement; what 
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presents he used to receive, and whether he 
has any money laid up; what was the cost of 
baby’s blanket; how madam came by such a 
handsome sack; what they had for dinner yes- 
terday, and where in the world they got their 
piano. 

For such parish intermeddling I can not find 
a shadow of justification. What would be im- 
pertinence toward a lawyer’s household, is 
equally so .toward a minister’s. He has the 
same right to judge for himself, and to act ac- 
cording to his own convictions as every other 
man. He has, moreover, the right in common 
with all others, except criminals, to a home- 
sanctuary. And if these busybodies in other 
men’s matters will take the trouble to look into 
the dictionary, they will find that sanctuary 
means “a sacred asylum, a place of protection ;” 
by which I understand protection not only 
against intruding feet, but against prying eyes 
and backbiting tongues. “ 

But while a protest is thus made against 
encroachment on parsonage rights, no apology 
is offered for that spirit of domination which is 
sometimes seen in the minister toward his 
parish, or in the Church to its particular mem- 
bers. Yet if the Church insists on assuming 
this censorship, the question arises how far 
private tastes and judgments are to be governed 
by it. Or to be more specific, are we bound to 
give up amusements that we consider unexcep- 
tionable, because some Church member or 
members have entered their caveat? 

As a question of mere abstract right I should 
answer no. But the law is one thing, and the 
Gospel another. From that higher stand-point 
of a broad Christian philanthropy, the question 
assumes a different aspect. By a cheerful sac- 
rifice of any innocent enjoyment out of regard 
to a Christian brother or sister, we might often 
lose less than we should gain. And the quality 
of the gain would be far more precious than 
that of the loss. 

Yet in such concessions, we should not yield 
unwisely. Where we honestly believe that in- 
jury would result from the surrender of our 
own judgment to that of others, it becomes a 
question whether we ought not to make a stand. 
For we are bound to consider, not only weak 
brothers and sisters, but the many Christians 
who differ from them, and particularly those 
outsiders whom we would gladly attract, but 
whom we are in danger of repelling by unwar- 
rantably multiplying the number of “Thou shalt 
nots.” 

To draw these outsiders within our sphere 
of influence, we should, in the spirit of the 
apostle, “become all things to all men, that by 





any means we might save some.” To hold 
ourselves apart from worldly men for fear of 
evil influence, is, as some one says, “as if the 
salt should stand aloof from the flesh, lest it 
should be corrupted; or as if the light should 
stand aloof from the darkness, lest it should be 
obscured.” 


THE MIDNIGHT TRAIN. 


As I lay awake in the night, 
And heard the pattering rain, 
Faintly I caught the rumbling sound 
Of the coming midnight train. 


The world was murky and still, 
The air was loaded with damp, 
And on the folds of the mist it came, 
The noise of this iron tramp; 


Plunging through darkness and fog ; 
Screaming its signals before ; 

Searching the night with its eye of flame, 
And filling the earth with its roar. 


I knew all the track, and could tell, 
By the sinking and swell of the sound, 
When it darted through woods, or toiled up a 
grade, 
Or leaped o’er a bridge at a bound. 


Now the sound floated free on the air; 
Now it died round the curve of a hill; 
Now lost to the ear in the deep rocky pass; 
But the mad thing was rushing on still ; 


Plunging through blackness and mist ; 
Sending wild ’larums before ; 

Howling like demon of darkness let loose 
From Acheron’s fiery shore. 


And now all the windings aré passed, 
And out it comes on to the plain, 

Shaking the earth as it tears along 
Through midnight blackness and rain. 


Nearer and nearer it comes, 
Louder the crash and the roar, 

Bearing its precious load of life, 
Two hundred souls and more. 


Many their errands be— 
Some journey for traffic and gain— 
Some go to the gloomy chambers of death, 
And some to the bridal train. 


Here are eyes heavy with sleep, 
Here bright with the light of love, 

In joy and in tears, with hopes and with fears, 
On through the darkness they move. 


And now it goes by at a leap, 
Wild the weird flashes it throws! 

Out of thick darkness it comes in its flight, 
And into thick darkness it goes. 

Plunging through blackness and fog; 
Sending loud signals before ; 

Searching the night with its eye of flame, 
And filling the earth with its roar. 
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THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 


IL. 
LILIACEOUS PLANTS. 


HE beautiful plants which constitute the 
Liliales have been cultivated and admired 
for ages. In Fig. 1 the petaloid corolla 
of the lily is represented; and in Fig. 3 the 
group of lilies represented will give a general 
idea of the habit of the type of the Zz/ales. 
The protecting envelope of the flower of the 
lily—Fig. 1—is composed of six folioles or 
petals, which as a whole form the delicate white 
and odorous flowers. Of these six folioles, the 
three exterior ones constitute a petal-shaped 
calyx; while the three inner ones, which are 


Fic. 1. PETALOID COROLLA OF THE LILY, 


placed alternately with those of the outer circle, 
and differ slightly in form and color from them, 
constitute the corolla. 

The andreecium is composed of six stamens, 
disposed in two verticils with white filaments, 
elongate two-celled anthers attached to their 
backs, filled with a yellowish pollen, and open- 
ing longitudinally. 

The pistil of the lily is composed of three 
carpels, as may be ascertained by an examina- 
tion of the constituent parts. These three 
carpels are united, constituting one whorl; thus 
appearing as one organ standing in the center 
of the flower, o being the ovary, s the style, and 
st the stigma—Fig. 2. The ovary, which is 
free or superior, presents three swelling sides 
externally, with three inner cells, the walls of 
which correspond to the three deep external 
grooves formed by three capillary leaves united 
together by their contiguous edges. Numerous 
ovules are inserted in two series at the central 


-loculicidal, The seed presents an em- 








angle of the cells. The style, which is 
thickest at the summit, is crowned by 
a three-lobed stigma. The matured 
fruit forms a capsule which opens of 
itself—not by deglutination, but by an 
opening in the dorsal suture of each 
cell; that is to say, the dehiscence is 


bryo in a direct axis in fleshy albumen. 

The lily is a deep-rooted perennial 
plant, with bulbous root. The bulb is 
scaly—Fig. 4—the stems of the large 
proportion of those which are natives 
of cold countries perish after ripening 
their leaves, flowers, and fruit. The 
leaves generally are lanceolate in their 
lower parts and linear above; the last 
ovate as well as lanceolate. The flow- 
ers form a cluster, white, yellowish, or 
reddish, brown or spotted, according 
to their variety. 

The liliaceous plants are generally 
large and showy, especially in those ¥!@ * 
with annual stems, as the lily itself, the fritil- 
laria, the odorous hyacinth, the Star of Beth- 
lehem, the hemerocallex, and the tulip, which 
combines all that is rich and beautiful in color 
and form. But there are liliales of arborescent 
size and stem, as the dragon-tree—Dracena 
draco—in which the flower is less in size/ so 
that the largest trees have the smallest flowers. 

The Zulipea, which Dr. Lindley considers 











Fic. 4. BULB OF THE LILY. 
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FIG 3. 


the type of the order, are bulb-producing an- 
nual stems, bearing cup-shaped flowers remark- 
able for their colors, without spathes, and the 
anthers lightly attached to a stiff filament. This 
division of the order includes the lilies, fritil- 


larias, dog’s-tooth violet. One of these, the 
Lilium Chalcedonicum, covers the plains of 
Syria with its scarlet flowers. 

The Hemerocallee, or day lilies, have the 
calyx and corolla joined together, so as to form 
a tube of considerable length. The fragrant 
tuberose and agapanthus belong to this divis- 
ion, and the aloes resemble them in almost all 
their parts, except the thick succulent foliage. 

The Aspferagee includes the common aspar- 





GROUP OF WHITE LILIES, 


agus and the lily of the valley, Dracena and 
Ruscus. The geographical limits of the order 
are as wide as its differences. Aloes abound 
in the southern parts of Africa. The dragon- 
trees, the most gigantic of the order, attain 
their greatest size in the Canaries, where the 
dragon-tree of Orotava (Fig. 5) is described 
as being between seventy and seventy-five feet 
high, and forty-six feet in circumference at 
the base. All travelers to Teneriffe visit this 
gigantic plant, which was, according to tra- 
dition, an object of adoration to the Guanchos, 
who are the primitive people of these islands. 
It is probably long anterior to historic times. 
At the conquest of Teneriffe by the Spaniards, 
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it was already as large and as hollow as it is 
to-day. 

“This gigantic tree,” says Von Humboldt in 
his “ Pictures of Nature,” “grows in the garden 
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mous vegetable was forty-five feet in circum- 
ference a little above the root. Sir George 
Staunton asserts that at the height of ten feet 
the tree is twelve feet in diameter. Tradition 
reports that this tree was an object of vener- 


of M. Franchi, in the little villa of Orotava, 
called Taora, one of the most beautiful spots in 
the civilized world. In 1799, when we ascended 


the peak of Teneriffe, we found that this enor- 
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ation to the Guanchos, as the Elm of Ephesus 
was to the ancient Greeks; and that in 1402, 
when Bethencourt visited the island, it was as 
large and as hollow as it is now. The most 
gigantic dragon-tree that I have seen in the 
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Canary Isles was sixteen feet in diameter; it 
seemed to enjoy an eternal youth, and still bore 
flowers and fruits. 

“ When Bethencourt, the French adventurer, 
conquered the Canary Isles in the sixteenth 
century, the dragon-tree of Orotava was found 
to be as sacred in the estimation of the natives 
as was the olive of the Athenian Acropolis in 
the eyes of its inhabitants. It is described as 
being of the same colossal dimensions as it has 
attained in our day. In the Torrid Zone, a 
forest of Czsalpinia and of Hymenza is per- 
haps a monument one thousand years old ; and 
remembering that the dragon-tree of Orotava 
is of very slow growth—that its appearance 
now differs very slightly from the same tree 
described four hundred years ago—we may con- 
clude that it is extremely aged. It is, without 
contradiction, with the Baobad, perhaps the 
most ancient inhabitant of our planet. 

“It is very singular,” he adds, “that the 
dragon-tree has been cultivated from very re- 
mote times in the Canaries, in the islands of 
Madeira and Porto Santo, although it must 
have come from the East Indies, a fact which 
contradicts the assertion of those who would 
represent the Guanchos as an Atlantic race, 
entirely isolated, and as having no connection 
with the Asiatic or African races.” 

The Draceneg are evergreens, either of a 
shrubby or arboraceous nature, having long 
slender stems, often columnar after the manner 
of the Palms; their trunks present marks, cic- 
atrices produced by fallen leaves ; they are soft 
and cellular at the center, with a circle of 
stringy fibers toward the exterior. The leaves 
are simple, but in some of the species, instead 
of the veins running parallel with the midrib, 
they are perpendicular to it, after the character 
of the leaves of Musace@. They are usually 
clustered together at the end of the branches, 
like the inflorescence, which is terminal. The 
structure of the stem and leaves is interesting, 
as the fossil genera Clathraria and Sternbergia 
have been compared to Dracena, the former 
by Adolphe Brongniart, and the latter by Dr. 
Lindley. 

The LiLIALEs are distinguished by their 
complete flowers, free from the ovary, by their 
sepals and petals being equally colored, by their 
delicate and well-developed flowers, and by their 
abundance of albumen. The true lilies have 
some slight resemblance to the rushes. The 
wood of some of them, as Yucca and Dracena, 
arranges itself in circles, indicating a tendency 
to approach the great class of Exogens. 

The Litiaceaz, the: typical family of the 
group, are herbaceous plants, shrubs, or trees, 





with bulbs, tubers, rhi- 
zomes, or fibrous roots. 
The leaves are narrow 
and sword-shaped, with 
parallel veins, only a very 
small number expanding 
into broad blades with 
diverging veins. The 
flowers are perfect, con- 
spicuous, in spikes, 
heads, and clusters ; um- 
bel or panicles generally 
large and showy. 

They are all water- 
plants, ‘with erect and 
leafless stems, narrow 
leaves dilated at the 
base, and pediceled per- 
fect flowers, forming a 
terminal umbel, sub- 
tended by three mem- 
branous bracts, a peri- 
anth with six divisions, 
the three outer petals slightly colored and dis- 
tinct from the sepals, which are larger and 
more highly colored. Stamens nine, with free 
Ovary, consisting of six carpels more or less 
united by the ventral suture. The style is 
short, terminating in a lateral stigma. 

The Adismacee are aquatic plants, floating 
on ponds or growing in swampy places, distin- 
guished from other orders of the same group 
by the sepals and petals being perfectly dis- 
tinct from each other both in color and posi- 
tion. The root is usually a perennial creeping 
rhizome. The flowers form umbels, racemes, 
or panicles. The leaves expand into a broad 
blade with parallel veins. The water plant- 
ains, as they are sometimes called, are known 
by their numerous carpels, and imperfect floral 
envelope. They are chiefly natives of northern 
regions, but several Sagittarias are found in the 
tropics of both hemispheres. 


Fic. 6. 
FLOWERING RUSH. 


EDUCATION OF MOTHERS. 


HE scornful war-cry of the Suffragists is 

echoing over the land, “Woman’s chief 

end is to get married.” How horrible! 
To the rescue at once, “gentle Anna,” and irre- 
pressible, invincible “Susan B.” 

But what of motherly, silver-headed Mrs. 
Stanton, and deliberate, judicious Mrs. Liver- 
more? Have they repented their youthful 
weakness and girlish troth-plighting? How 
can Mrs. Stanton discourse so lovingly of the 
children she has reared, all the while believing 
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that they are the result of an indiscretion which 
has helped retard the car of civilization several 
centuries? Then the census returns: have 
figures lost significance, or, retaining a show of 
knowledge, do they fail to indicate truly the 
state of society? When from three-fourths to 
nine-tenths of women marry, does not the crime 
lose its criminality? Make a liberal discount 
for the number forced into marriage for sup- 
port, and a home, and you have still a large 
majority representing those who enter it de- 
liberately, with madlice Prepense, and, during the 
last few years, with a tolerably good idea of the 
sin of the thing. 

And shall we of the married sisterhood ; we, 
the well married, the intelligently married, sit 
tamely, after paying our entrance fees, and 
have ourselves maligned in a public lecture, as 
stupid, if not mercenary; as rushing either 
ignorantly or calculatingly into a state we were 
never intended to enter at all? 

To my mind that would be a far wiser and 
less impertinent reform which should candidly 
admit the existence of a large proportion of 
womankind who will elect and enter upon the 
matrimonial career; one that, in making ample 
provision for such as choose a more independ- 
ent life, shall also stipulate for a more thorough 
preparation of women for the positions of wife 
and mother. 

If this matrimonial career be not now the 
“honorable estate” it was ordained and in- 
stituted, it must be largely owing to the mis- 
education of the parties entering it. Public 
opinion is always on the side of excellence, 
but where there is lack of properly directed 
effort, there can be no excellence. 

There is now no study in the college course 
engaged in with the distinct purpose of making 
married life more successful, or a home more 
harmonious ; none that a young lady takes up 
feeling free to say, “I am preparing for mar- 
riage and home-making.” 

I would propose a reform which should in its 
results enable women to declare, if arraigned 
before the tribunal of modern reformers, “I do 
intend to marry; it zs my aim in life, and I am 
engaged in fitting myself for such duties as it 
involves” as unhesitatingly as the young man 
informs us of his choice of the medical pro- 
fession and preparation therefor. 

I would have a girl’s education no longer 
ignore those vast fields of social and domestic 
science in which, as daughters, wives, and 
mothers, they need to glean an ample store. 

For it is true, O! paterfamilias, that your 
daughter scarcely understands the first princi- 
ples of daughterhood. Your lovely daughter is 

Vor. XXXT -29 


‘blame for it either. 





not now the house-wife—wife, in the Saxon, 
meaning weaver—but, as Ruskin says, the 
“house-moth.” She is not “weaving and em- 
broidering your fortune, but feeding upon and 
bringing it to decay.” And she is not much to 
The fault lies in the 
schools where you have placed her, and some- 
what in the basis upon which the schools are 
founded. So far as the course of study in girls’ 
schools affords thorough discipline to the mind, 
enlarges comprehension of, and capacity for, 
tr th, there is no fault to be found with it; but 
the great want, it seems to me, is a proper @- 
rection and application of the truths imparted, 
and in some departments, the opening of a 
wider range of thought and study. 

For example: Chemistry is in the curricu- 
lum. Its principles are demonstrated by nu- 
merous experiments, highly entertaining, but of 
what practical availibility to the woman who 
marries and keeps house? And yet “here 
comes one” Professor Blot, who, with his care- 
ful compounding, and chemical preparations, 
sets the woman’s world all astir, and sends 
every woman to the stealthy review of first prin- 
ciples. Why not have Professor Blot, or his 
representative, in the first place ? some one who 
shall make application of philosophical truth to 
the common uses of life? 

It is not all bread-making, however, this do- 
mestic sphere; but if it were, what endless re- 
search, what stores of information must be 
requisite according to Ruskin again, who says, 
“Cooking means the knowledge of Judea, and 
of Circe, and of Calypso, and of Helen, and of 
Rebecca, and of the Queen of Sheba; it means 
the knowledge of all herbs, and fruits, and 
balms, and spices, and of all that is healing and 
sweet in fields and groves, and savory in meats ; 


‘it means carefulness, and inventiveness, and 


watchfulness, and willingness, and readiness of 
appliance ; it means the economy of your great- 
grandmothers, and the science of modern chem- 
ists ; it means much tasting, and no wasting , 
it means English thoroughness, French art, and 
Arabian hospitality; it means, in fine, that you 
are to be perfectly and always ‘ladies ’—loaf- 
givers ; and as you are to see imperatively that 
every body has something: pretty to put on, so 
you are to see yet more imperatively that every 
body has something nice to eat !” 

No doubt in the present straining after high 
culture and high art, suggestions like these, of 
“something nice to eat,” and “something pretty 
to put on,” strike the reader as grossly mate- 
rial, and yet material human nature must eat, 
must wear clothes, nor does the necessity give 
promise of being outgrown. Let us bring eat- 
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ing and dressing into the realm of high culture 
and high art, I think, is Mr. Ruskin’s idea, 
recognizing in the ministrations of food and 
dress fit subjects for a better education. 

The woman who enters the second step of 
the career, wifehood, who takes a place as the 
joint head of the household, takes also a posi- 
tion in society, but at a great disadvantage 
when the definitions of the position have been 
vaguely taught her, and oftener not at all. Here 
where the road widens, there is no mud that 
the obstacles and stumbling-blocks multiply, 
if the highway has been properly “cast up” 
before. Society in its heart “accepts no man’s 
person.” It is said that the stranger entering 
New York society must satisfactorily answer 
the question, “How much is he worth ?” Phil- 
adelphia, “Who were his ancestors ?” Boston, 
“What does he know ?” but take it the world 
over, the catechism is abridged and compre- 
hended in this, “ What is he?” 

Answering this question, we all fall into rank 
and find our level. We come to be known as 


the pretty, simple-minded women, the “ rea! good 
women,” the Dorcases, the fine housekeepers, 
the women of intelligence, the brilliant, showy 
women, the intellectual and the versatile women, 


and so on, till the category is exhausted. What 
requires more special preparation and equip- 
ment than this filling one’s place in society? 
The uneducated, even illiterate #zan often ranks 
higher than his more intelligent wife, and why ? 
Because he gets by contact with business and 
intelligence, and what a learned Professor calls 
“intellectual grazing,” that which now lies out 
of her reach and range. The fields in which 
she would “graze” most naturally stretch afar 
off, and those nearer by afford little nutriment 
to sustain intelligence. So her little stock 
grows threadbare and needs patching, but alas! 
for this there has been no provision, not even 
the formation of the economical habit, and she 
goes down the scale, and is only saved from 
nonentity by appearing as “Mrs. Smith, the 
grocer’s wife.” 

Women, in this domestic sphere, have vital 
interest in the social and, no doubt, the polliti- 
cal questions agitating society; and yet how 
triflingly are they educated with reference to 
them! If universal suffrage ever obtains favor 
with a large number of women, it will be simply 
owing to the sense of the influence which they 
should exert against the existing evils of the 
day. 

And yet is not the duty, and may not the 
influence be the same, with or without the bal- 
lot? “If there be any virtue, if there be any 
praise,” in these things, shouid not the woman’s 





outfitting for life and its work touch minutely 
on all these points ? 

Time would fail us to tell of the many minor 
necessities for the particular education of 
women; of the proper drawing out of those 
womanly instincts which, rightly directed and 
used, so greatly benefit society; of the giving 
of greater facility in the forms, and amenities, 
and embellishments of life which, in such large 
degree, contribute to a high civilization. 

Except in those schools which, to plain, sen- 
sible people, lie under the ban of fashionable 
schools, how seldom does one find any atten- 
tion or training given to the forms and usages 
of polite society; and how frequently is one 
embarrassed and at a loss, and the whole social 
machinery retarded by the friction occasioned 
by this lack of attention! 

All these are necessities which plead equally 
for the special education of daughter and wife. 
When to these are added the claims of mother- 
hood, who shall correctly portray the need, or 
sufficiently forcibly illustrate the lack of prepara- 
tion and discipline? When for baking and brew- 
ing one must needs draw upon Medea and Circe, 
Calypso and Helen, Rebekah and the Queen of 
Sheba, what fountain of inspiration shall be 
deep and exhaustless enough to satisfy the 
mother’s needs? Motherhood means the learn- 
ing of Arete and philosophy of Hypatia, the ac- 
complishments of Cornelia, the tenderness of 
Cydippe, the practical wisdom and prudence of 
Terentia, and the pride and ambition of Zeno- 
bia. For her emergencies she must pry out 
the secrets of AEsculapius; she must theorize 
with Plato in bringing out of chaos her little 
republic; all history must be subject to her 
draft for example and precedent; Bacon and 
Locke must teach her concerning that human 
understanding on which she is so skillfully to 
play; all poets must drop their silver speech 
into her ear, and Madonnas of Raphael and 
Correggio must breathe ‘upon her their almost 
infinite tenderness. 

She must be to her boys and girls now their 
encyclopedia, then their Mother Goose ; here 
their improvisatrice and dreamer of dreams, 
there their manufacturer of baby-houses and 
kites. She must be such embodiment of wis- 
dom and intelligence as to challenge all their 
ideals. She must be the ministering spirit at 
their sick-beds, and rival in nursing and skill 
the well-read physician. She must be law- 
giver, and judge, and advocate in one, consti- 
tuting a court of appeals also, and “mother 
said so” shall confuse and confound the wariest 
metaphysician. 

How, O matres in posse and in esse, shall I 
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picture your necessities? How shall I present 
toa gainsaying public the arguments for a more 
thorough and specific training? Arguments, 
however, are each day becoming less necessary. 
The planting and watering of public sentiment 
has, to a great extent, been done, and mine 
eyes have almost seen the glory of an institu- 
tion grounded upon these universal needs in a 
woman’s education, and which has for its aim 
the specific and complete outfitting for a wom- 
an’s work. 

In the high noon of that day whose dawn is 
getting brighter, it is no idle dream to suppose 
that the girl who so entrances you in white 
Swiss muslin and kid slippers on Commence- 
ment Day, may be discoursing to you on bread, 
its ingredients and processes, or the ethics of 
dress; and throughout the programme the sci- 
ence of wifehood or the dignity of motherhood 
might profitably displace the ordinary disquisi- 
tions on such themes so favorite among school- 
girls as, “What are the wild waves saying?” 
“The marble waiteth,” “ Night brings out stars,” 
“The absolute,” “The unseen,” etc., all of 
which we have heard ad infinitum and ad nau- 
seam. 


WATER-CRESSES—AN IDYL. 


FRIEND, do you hear that beautiful voice? 
It rings as clear as a silver bell— 
“Here ’s your water-cresses, fresh and choice !” 
Hark! how musical is its swell! 
Do you see that face—those bright brown tresses ? 
Do you hear the plea she always addresses? 
“Not even a dime my pocket blesses! 
Then won’t you buy my water-cresses ?” 


See there! she has a customer now, 
And deals the cresses with lavish hand ; 
The girl has as smooth and white a brow, 
As any beauty in all the land. 
I wonder what sort of a life she weaves 
Out of those crispy, heart-shaped leaves ! 
I wonder what sorrow her bosom grieves— 
What pleasure, each day, she gives and receives ! 


I have always loved the tasteful things, 
And O! how oft, when a boy, at morn 
I’ve gather’d them by the brook that springs 
Near to the house where I was born! 
And just such a little bright-haired thing 
Tripp’d at my side as I went to the spring, 
With a step as light as a bird on wing, 
And a voice with just such a silv’ry ring. 


*Mong the grass at the margin of the brook, 
Her fairy feet like the daisies shone ; 
The dew from their eyes they scarcely shook— 
But mine, you know, were rough and brown. 
We knew just the kind that always suits— 
Those cresses with tender, clear, green shoots, 





With fringes of silver thread-like roots, 
And heart-shaped leaves, with whorls and flutes. 


And ev’ry Spring did our anxious eyes 
Watch for the plants to leave the ground ; 
For they were our stock of merchandise, 
That we sold, you see, to the neighbors round ; 
We gathered them most, I think, in May, 
And we wished that month would always stay ; 
Ah, we did not think ’mid our workful play, 
That our life’s May-time must pass away ! 


I remember so well how her bright brown curls, 
When over the cresses her head she bent, 
Fell over her face in snarls and twirls, 
And to her dark eyes new darkness lent ; 
I remember well how she tossed that hair 
Back from her blue-veined forehead fair, 
And how in the spring, with a dreamy air, 
I look’d at her picture reflected there. 


What kind of thoughts do you think I wove 
Out of those crispy, heart-shaped leaves? 
Boy as I was I dreamed of love— 
A dream in which youth forever believes. 
She loved me when she clung to my arm, 
And bathed my hand in her tear-drops warm, 
But I did not think I had broke the charm, 
When I left, for the world, the dear old farm. 


When years had pass’d I came back from the world, 
And stood again in the farm-house door— 
The dog and cat on the mat were curl’d, 
The cresses grew where the streamlet purled, 
And all things seem’d as they were before, 
Till I saw a maiden at the rail, 
Bidding adieu to a stranger pale— 
I need not tell you the rest of the tale, 
For ’tis old as the world, and therefore stale. 


Old as the world! but so strange then to me, 
That all things round into strangeness grew ; 
The rose on her cheek was fair to see 
As she turned to greet me winsomely, 
But its blushes were never for me I knew; 
And a sudden mist came over my eyes, 
And a sudden darkness veiled the skies, 
And tho’ I question’d her brother-wise, 
I could scarcely hear her sweet replies. 


Old as the world! but new to me yet! 
Tis strange that charm Time never unweaves ; 
*T is strange, as a man, I can never forget 
The dream I, wove from those heart-shaped 
leaves ; 
You ’ll call me a romantic old dotard, I know, 
But whenever I see a water-cress grow, 
Back again to the home of my boyhood I go, 
Where I gathered them first by the rillet’s flow. 
Listen ! again that beautiful voice ! 
It has made a very child of me— 
“Here ’s your water-cresses, fresh and choice, 
As nice as any you ever will see!” 
Whenever I hear it, I keep making my guesses, 
What kind of a life she weaves from those cresses— 
“‘ Not even a dime my pocket blesses ! 
Come, won’t you buy my water-cresses ?” 
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THE DUTY FIRST AT HAND. 


“bc F there isn’t Mrs. Allen coming up the 
walk this minute, and here I am in this 
soiled wrapper, my hair all tumbled up, 

and my eyes as red as crying can make them, 
and not a soul in the house to receive her but 
myself ;”? and Mrs. Barton hastily transferred 
the babe from her arms to the crib, and pro- 
ceeded to open the door in answer to her friend’s 
knock. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Barton.” 

“Good morning, Annie Allen ; if you were n’t 
just the dearest friend in the world I would not 
let you in.” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“Once glance at the untidy room, and another 
at my untidy self, will explain.” 

“Never mind about that, Mary dear, but 
something troubles you. There are traces of 


tears upon your cheek. Will you let me share 
your grief?” 

“I knew you would notice it; but just wait 
till I straighten up things a little, and I will 
constitute you my confessor, as I used to do in 
the well-remembered days of Auld Lang Syne, 
unless you refuse the position.” 


“T°ll not refuse,” said Mrs. Allen, laughing. 

In a surprisingly short time the parlor was 
tidied up, baby was dressed in a fresh wrapper, 
and little four-year-old Annie came from her 
mother’s room in a bright crimson merino dress 
and white apron, her sweet face wreathed in 
smiles, and her golden hair falling in clustering 
ringlets upon her snowy neck. A moment later 
her mother followed, saying, 

“You can’t think, Annie, how thoroughly 
discougaged I was this morning. I wonder if 
every body has the blues.” 

“ What particular event happened to discour- 
age you so this morning ?” 

“It was a combination of events, I guess,” 
said Mrs. Barton, laughing. 

“Tn the first place, Mr. Barton went to town 
early, taking Mabel and Freddie with him. Of 
course I had to leave my work till I got them 
off; and then Annie, who was standing on the 
steps to watch them out of sight, slipped and 
fell upon the icy pavement, hurting her some- 
what, and frightening her a great deal more. 
Before I succeeded in quieting her, baby awoke, 
and insisted on his share of attention. Added 
to this I had a dull headache, caused by sitting 
up so late last night to finish Freddie’s mittens, 
which quite indisposed me to look on the bright 
side of things. Just at this juncture, as ill luck 
would have it, I accidentally overturned a basket 





of unmade garments, which I had cut out last 


week. The sight of so much work waiting to 
be done, pressing work too, for I have hardly 
commenced my Winter’s sewing, quite upset 
my equilibrium, and, snatching baby from his 
crib, I sat down to have a good cry, a luxury 
that I do not often indulge in.” 

“Well, I am glad to know that there is 
nothing really serious ihe matter. The sight 
of your usually bright face, so tear-stained and 
clouded, alarmed me. We must learn to bear 
with fortitude these little every-day perplexities, 
and ills of life. 1 sometimes think that it needs 
as much real heroism, and firmness of mind, to 
meet and endure these little things, in a right 
spirit, as it would to command an army, or 
stand at the head of a nation. You know the 
adage, ‘Job’s afflictions required less patience 
than a woman’s.’” 

“Yes; but to tell the truth, Annie, there is a 
reason back of all this why I felt so impatient. 
You know how I always loved to write; and I 
have so long cherished a hope that I might 
sometime be able to write something that 
should be a blessing to others; that some 
words of mine might fall as a guiding light 
upon another’s path, leading them into wis- 
dom’s ways. But it is so seldom that I have 
a moment to write, and when I do there is so 
much to distract the mind that I fail to do 
any thing. Only last week I said to Mabel: 
‘There is that sketch which I commenced more 
than a month ago; can not you take charge of 
the children to-day, and let me finish it ? 

“*Yes, mother, I'll try.’ 

“She is fourteen, and baby takes to her 
almost as much as he does to me. I had 
scarcely written a dozen lines before Mabel 
looked in to say, 

“* Mother, Mrs. White is coming for her milk.’ 

“*Well, can not you attend to her?’ 

“*T could; but she will inquire after you, and 
think it strange if you do not come out when 
she knows you are at home. She is so nervous, 
too. She would imagine a slight when none 
was intended.’ 

“So I went out; and for a precious hour the 
good woman entertained me with a descrip- 
tion of her dreadful corns, her husband’s rheu- 
matism, and Johnny’s frequent attacks of sore 
throat. Innumerable remedies were pointed out 
in case my own little ones should suffer from 
such attacks. Before she left an agent for a 
medical work called, and another half-hour was 
occupied in discussing the merits of the work. 
It took me a long time to compose my thoughts 
again ; and I had hardly done so when the door 
opened, and Mabel said, with regret in her tones, 

“<1 do hate to trouble you, mother, but Annie 
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pleads so hard to tell mamma suffing, and she 
will not be pacified, though I have tried every 
way that I could think of.’ 

“*What is it, darling?’ I asked, as Annie 
came sobbing to my side. 

“*« Please, mamma, untie Dolly’s cloak; it’s 
in a hard knot.’ 

“Could n’t sister have done it just as well ? 

“*No; mamma do it better.’ 

* Dolly’s cloak and hood were laid aside, her 
dress adjusted, and she was returned to Annie’s 
arms; but still the little one sobbed aloud. 
Presently a great drop of blood trickled down 
from under her sleeve. 

“¢What is this, Annie?’ I asked in alarm. 

“*Kitty—scratched—me,’ and pulling up her 
sleeve, she displayed an ugly scratch upon the 
tender flesh. It was her favorite kitty, and she 
had not liked to tell. 

“] bandaged the little dimpled arm, and lifting 
her in my arms pressed her wet cheek to my 
bosom, and rocked her to and fro, singing her 
favorite lullaby. Soon the rosy lips lost their 
grieved expression, the soft lashes closed down 
over the blue eyes, and she had forgotten her 
sorrows in sleep. By this time baby was roar- 
ing lustily for his dinner, and pencil and paper 
were thrust hastily into the drawer, and I have 
not seen them since.” 

“T understand it all, Mary, dear. Your am- 
bition is a laudable one, and your desire to ben- 
efit others is praiseworthy ; but in your case it 
does not seem to be the duty that comes first 
to hand. It would be very pleasant to follow 
out your inclinations in this respect, and if cir- 
cumstances favored, your talent might be very 
useful in the world, but the Good Master does 
not require any work at our hands that we are 
not able to perform.” 

“Yes, I know, but it does seem hard to be 
tied down to one ceaseless round of domestic 
labor, when one feels that she might be more 
useful in some other way.” 

“ More useful in some other way? Are you 
quite sure, Mary, that you could be placed ina 
position of greater usefulness than you now 
occupy ?” interrupted her friend. 

“Yes, I think so. If I could only find time to 
write, now and then, I should be much happier, 
for I should feel that I was accomplishing some- 
thing. As itis, I feel as if my life was a failure.” 

“Not a failure, Mary; no, it can not be a 
failure while you are trying to fill the important 
position of a wife and mother, as a true woman 
should. Never does woman’s whole nature 
rise to a higher degree of earthly beauty, than 
when it is seen, strung to its utmost tension 
with feeling of devotion to the husband of her 





heart, and discharging, in holy and humble re- 
liance on her God, the sweet offices of wife and 
mother to the dear ones whom God has given 
her to bless and to be blessed with.” 

“But, Annie, you would not set aside the 
claims that others, outside of our home circle, 
have upon us, nor discourage our efforts to do 
them good ?” 

“By no means! We are to do good to all 
as we have opportunity; but our first duty is 
always the one nearest at hand.” 

“T know that charity begins at home, but the 
old saying is that it ought not to end there.” 

“Very true, but permit me to make a per- 
sonal application of what I mean.” 

“It is too early for the application—you 
have forgotten the sermon,” said Mrs. Barton, 
laughing. 

“ Never mind, we will let the sermon go, and 
come at once to the application. I am always 
most interested in that. God, in his wise prov- 
idence, has not seen fit to place you in a posi- 
tion where you could be exempt from domestic 
cares and labors, and, in my opinion, no mother 
of a family, and mistress of a household, should 
feel herself wholly exempt from these duties, 
or, at least, from the supervision of them. He 
has also intrusted to your maternal care and 
affection the training of four lovely children. 
If, to implant in their young minds and hearts 
right and noble principles, to watch the un- 
folding germ, and train it in the right direction, 
together with your necessary domestic duties, 
requires all your time, skill, and attention, ‘He 
who knoweth our frame, and remembereth that 
we are but dust,’ will demand no impossibilities 
at your hand.” 

“But if he has given us talents, will he not 
require us to make an improvement upon them ?” 

“Yes, according to the best of our ability. 
But what might seem to be duty, or really would 
be duty under some circumstances, would cease 
to be such when, to perform it, we must neg- 
lect other more pressing and important duties. 

“ Now for an illustration, as our good minis- 
ter would say. You remember the brilliant in- 
tellect of our mutual friend, Marion S.—now 
Mrs. G.—and what promise of usefulness she 
gave in her school-girl days ?” 

“Yes; and I know that she has won for her- 
self an enviable reputation as a writer, but | 
have often wondered how she has been able to 
accomplish so much, for she has a large family, 
and much care must necessarily devolve upon 
her, unless, indeed, she is able to transfer her 
responsibilities to servants.” 

“That is precisely the point at which I am 
aiming. And though I would say nothing to 
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dim the luster of the laurels that ornament her 
brow, yet I can but think that many a woman 
deserves far more credit for never having writ- 
ten, than does she for all her brilliant efforts.” 

“ Please explain—I do not understand.” 

“You have never visited her, I believe, since 
her marriage ?” 

“I have never had that pleasure, though I 
have often wished to do so, that I might learn 
from her the secret of her success.” 

“And yet,” continued Mrs. Aller, “I am 
persuaded that my dear friend Mary would on 
no account exchange her life of love, her labor 
for the happiness of others, and her well-ordered 
household, for Mrs. G.’s fame as an authoress. 

“Two years ago, while I was spending the 
Winter with my friends in B., I had frequent 
opportunities of visiting Mrs. G. I shall never 
forget my first visit. I was shown into the 
parlor by a servant, and before Mrs. G. made 
her appearance I had ample time to survey the 
apartment. It was elegantly furnished. The 
carpets and furniture were rich and beautiful. 
There were handsome paintings on the walls, 
and beneath one of them stood a large organ, 
covered with crimson cloth. The center-table 
was loaded with magazines, and costly volumes 
in gilt and gold. 

“How happy must be the possessor of all 
this wealth, with fame and popularity added! I 


almost involuntarily exclaimed ; but before my 


visit ended I had changed my hastily formed 
conclusions. Mrs. G. met me with affectionate 
warmth, and I was duly installed as a family 
friend, and, on account of the close intimacy 
of former days, was not only invited, but 
pressed, to make’myself perfectly at home. 

“T soon saw that every room in that house, 
from kitchen to chamber, stood in need of a 
guiding hand. And the children, what shall I 
say of them? There were five of them, three 
boys between the ages of nine and fourteen, 
and two girls younger, bright, active, and spir- 
ited children, that with proper training and 
culture might have been the life, and joy, and 
bleSsing of the household, but instead those 
three unruly boys run riot through the whole 
house from morning till night. 

“¢T never can stand this racket,’ said Mrs. 
G. one day. ‘I believe there never were such 
noisy children before. Their father has no 
control whatever over them. Indeed, he seldom 
sees them except at breakfast. His business 
requires his whole time from early morning till 
late at night, and as for me, my time is so com- 
pletely occupied with my literary labors that I 
can not possibly attend to them, and so they 
have been left almost entirely to the care of the 





servants ever since their birth, excepting, of 
course, when the boys are at school.’ 

“TI looked up in surprise, expecting to see a 
tinge of shame and humiliation upon the cheek 
of a mother who could make such an admission, 
but she only smiled and said, 

“*T shall be rejoiced, Mrs. Allen, when they 
are old enough to go out into the world and 
care for themselves. It will be such a relief, if 
I am fortunate enough to keep my senses till 
that time comes.’ 

“TI was shocked. As for the husband and 
father, I did not much wonder that he should 
prefer to spend as much of his time as possible 
away from such a home; but I inwardly prayed 
that I might be saved from the fame of a liter- 
ary career, if this was to be the result. And, 
Mary dear, I am honestly afraid that many of 
those who delineate so touchingly the beauty 
of gocd deeds, signally fail to exhibit the same 
in their lives.” 

“Dear Annie, you have taught me a lesson 
that I shall not soon forget. Whenever I am 
tempted again to be impatient because I can 
not find time to follow out my inclinations, I 
will remember Mrs. G., and be thankful that I 
have not been led to neglect the sweet birdlings 
in my own happy nest. O, Annie, to think that 
I should have envied her so!” 

“It is not to be wondered at. And I would 
not have you think that I disparage any effort 
to improve upon the talents which God has 
given us. I only insist that one duty be not 
made to take the place of another and a greater. 

“To God alone is known the strength of the 
self-denial some need to exercise in order to 
restrain the indulgence of that taste for literary 
pursuits for which their talents and early edu- 
cation have so well fitted them. With manya 
one it is a life-long struggle, day by day, to 
bind themselves down to homely duties, and 
nothing but the conviction that they were her 
duties could have prevented her from reveling 
in more congenial pursuits. Could the heart- 
history of such women be laid open, how should 
we admire the moral heroism they have thus 
displayed ! 

“There is a satisfaction in knowing that He 
who knoweth the secrets of all hearts doth 
understand, and will reward our feeblest efforts 
to serve him.” 

sciememenpaneiansa 

As the ship that crosses the ocean often varies 
from the straight course, and yet finally reaches 
her desired haven; so the soul may sometimes 
seem to turn to the right or left, and yet hold 
on her general way, and reach her eternal des- 
tiny, whether it be heaven or hell. 
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THE HOMERIC HADES. 


N common with other mythologies, that of 
Greece sought to advance its torch into the 
realms of mystery and darkness which lie 

beyond the tomb. It may be doubted whether 
any other ever affected so great a familiarity 
with the scenery and processes of the nether 
world. No itinerarium or periplus of ancient 
times was more distinct or detailed than that 
of Hades as progressively developed in the 
writings of philosophers and poets. “Vota 
magis nulli domus est sua,” is the complaint of 
Juvenal. Even after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, we seem still to recognize the innaviga- 
ble river, the Rhadamanthine judgment-seat, 
the diverging paths, the threefold destination 
of the dead; and this, not only by original 
report, but in the reflected imagery of Christian 
poets. For this perpetual anastasis the classic 
Hades is indebted, in no small measure, to a 
characteristic which distinguishes it from other 
mythological creations of a similar kind. In 
most of its details, the human and natural type is 
exclusively preserved. The imagination which 
traced the “Campi Lugentes,” was still busy 
with the forms and passions of humanity. The 
bowers and bloom of Elysium had been nur- 
tured beneath Ionian skies. The allegorizing 
theogony of the catacombs, though certainly 
not absent, had made, apparently, but slight 
impression on the Greek mind, with its simply 
subjective and poetic modes of apprehension 
and expression. Hence it was possible for 
Dante, and even Milton, to appropriate largely 
from the images of their pagan predecessors 
without profaning the preconceptions of their 
own purer faith. The former of these poets, it 
is true, from his own genius as well as that of 
his age, inclines strongly to the grotesque ele- 
ment of representation, as may be exemplified 
in his transformation of Minos, the judge of 
hell, into a composite monster of no genus re- 
cognizable by Buffon or Cuvier; while Milton 
has only once resorted to the same means, in 
the episode of Sin and Death, symbolized by 
the reptile and the skeleton. That single in- 
stance, however, has shown how little reason 
we have to regret his farther abstinence from 
such machinery. 

Sir Thomas Brown observes, after his own 
quaint manner, that a “dialogue between two 
infants in the womb concerning the state of this 
world might happily illustrate our ignorance of 
the next.” And it may seem possibly a bold, 
and scarcely justifiable thing, that the poets 
should have carried their constructive faculty 
into so grave a subject. They have but acted, 





however, in obedience to the overmastering in- 
terest which has impelled mankind, in all ages, 
to form or to adopt some determinate image of 
their future condition; and they present them- 
selves more as interpreters than artificers—the 
best, because the most disinterested, interpret- 
ers of the religious instinct of their times. 
Let the conventional Hades take what shape or 
name it may, it will be found to possess striking 
affinities with the life and sentiments of the 
people. A Scandinavian Walhalla and a Siam- 
ese dream-heaven are the growth and comple- 
ment respectively of states of society as widely 
distinguished as the riotous and stormy joys of 
the former from the eternal deliquium or self- 
absorption of the latter. Every such creation, 
therefore, as possessing these affinities, may be 
worthy of attention, even when its forms may 
seem too harsh, intractable, or repulsive for 
poetic handling. But when these forms have 
been evolved by a purely religious and poetic 
sentiment from the traditions of a simple but 
imaginative age—when their organ is the noblest 
language, and their matrix the most plastic 
genius of the world, we have all the conditions 
of literary, perhaps even of philosophic interest. 
Of absolute truth there can, of course, be little 
question. The mysterious Isis keeps from of 
old the veil which no mortal hath raised or can 
raise. Though the majestic outline might be 
visible to Homer as to Milton, the conjectural 
features are but at best the vain longing of the 
heart for something certain where all is uncer- 
tainty. Happier they, however, for whom that 
longing has been interpreted by the poet rather 
than the impostor. The Greeks were at least 
fortunate in being led by the winged Mercury 
into the abodes of silence and night. 

There is a meteoric phenomenon sometimes 
observed at sea, to which sailors have given the 
homely but weird designation of sun-dog. It 
consists in the partial lifting up of the fog ata 
single point, where we look as through the 
arches of some long and dreary cavern at the 
wild play of waters far remote, illumined for 
the moment by the oblique rays of the moraing 
sun. Even such a chasm has the Homeric 
luminary cleft for us through the impenetrable 
mists which had else forever settled on the 
wastes of ethnic antiquity. On the dim and 
distant horizon, where the lowering heavens 
and the dark waters seem inseparably mingling, 
the veil is lifted up, and lo! the vast and gor- 
geous diorama of “Troy divine.” We behold 
not merely the glancing splendors of Olympus, 
nor some Titanic or Cabiric cloud-picture, the 
exhalation of a casual or arbitrary fancy; the 
divine art of Homer, while it obliterates his 
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own personality, brings before our eyes the 
whole inner and outward life of a world as dis- 
tinctly individualized, yet endlessly varied as 
though it had been projected by the silent and 
spontaneous energies of Nature herself. And 
as in every act of creation the forming hand 
moves from within, but is itself unrecognized 
or unknown, so it has befallen with Homer, 
hidden behind his great work, to have his age, 
his country, even his individuality questioned, 
while tradition points, with unhesitating confi- 
dence, to the coast where Troy sank before the 
wrath of Pelides and the prowess of Agamem- 
non, and States and dynasties have referred 
their pretensions to the Homeric record of the 
royal house of Atreus. 

The poet who has given us this transcript of 
actual life has not left us without a glimpse 
into the shadowy region which lies beyond it. 
The Hades of Homer is separated from the 
living world by unpiloted waters. Unlike that 
of Virgil, its point of access is left undeter- 
mined, nor are we told more than that it exists 
somewhere on “old ocean’s utmost bounds.” 
But ocean was then the circumfluent stream 
which bound the earth in its mighty girdle, 
stretching away or sinking down into gulfs from 
which the mind might well recoil in perplexity 
and dismay. There Hades withdrew itself from 
the gaze of living men, deep beneath the foun- 
dations of the solid earth; and Tartarus hid in 
still lower depths that monstrous brood of 
Titans whom, as the enemies of order and sym- 
metry, neither the gods nor Greek art could 
ever love to look upon. As for Elysium, the 
fair island of the blest, its image floated before 
the imagination of the Greeks under very un- 
certain conditions, both as to place and inhab- 
itants. Its idea might be suggested by the 
feeling which, we know, never ceased to impor- 
tune and allure mankind, so long as it was pos- 
sible to believe that our earth concealed some 
nook where man and nature reveled in unfading 
youth and guiltless enjoyment. The mariner’s 
compass was sure, sooner or later, to disenchant 
the world of that pleasing illusion. 

Hades, then, in its most comprehensive sense 
as the general receptacle of the dead, is limited, 
according to Homer, to the extreme borders of 
the earth and the abyss beneath it. The super- 
incumbent ether is the habitation of the gods. 
Man, even in his disembodied condition, gravi- 
tates toward his native abode. His corporeal 
nature, indeed, is not entirely dissipated in 
death, for the spirit dreads a wound, and per- 
forms many of the functions of its former life. 
The sentiments and habits remain much the 
same as before, drawing the ghosts into separate 





societies and classes. In the case of the mighty 
hunter Orion, “the very beasts” which he had 
slain upon “the lonely mountains” above, form 
the objects of his pursuit over “the meads of 
asphodel” below; which would imply—if any 
consistency is to be looked for in such reveries— 
that the brute creation shares the ghostly im- 
mortality of the human race. 

When Ulysses is to be dispatched to these 
spectral regions in order to consult the prophet 
Tiresias, he is but told to lift his sail, and a 
magic wind, supplied by Circe, speeds him on 
his destined course. All day he plows an un- 
known waste; it is only when “night rushes on 
the deep” that he reaches the dreary coast 
which no sun ever visits; where trees, conse- 
crated to the grave, the poplar and willow, 
deepen the gloom of the perpetual twilight, and 
the infernal rivers rush onward to their ghastly 
destination. Beyond spreads ocean still more 
awful in its inarticulate mystery, because not 
even conjecture as yet dared to picture an ulte- 
rior boundary, and in the ear of the Greek mar- 
iner the wail of spirits mingled strangely with 
the roar of its never-resting waters. 

“*T_iic umbrarum tenui stridere volantum, 
Flebilis auditur questus.”” 

The ancients, after all, seem to have been 
but poorly off in the matter of necromancy. 
They knew but one form, which is devolved 
with little variation from Homer to Lucan. 
The blood of black animals, honey, wine, and 
milk, were established ingredients in the classic 
incantation. It is to the ingenuity of modern 
times that we owe the recondite learning and 
endless distinctions upon this subject, which 
formed a labor of love to commentators like — 
Bodinus, and which leave us to infer that the 
father of lies—“veterator tlle Satanas”—to 
whom such works are attributed, had acquired 
latterly more skill in his vocation, or had found, 
at least, more versatile agents. The spells of 
Ulysses, however, if simple, are effectual. No 
sooner does the blood fill the foss around the 
extemporized altar than all Hades is moved 
from beneath, and the pale nations throng with 
wild tumult to the scene of evocation. The 
brandished falchion is necessary to coerce them 
into order. An opportunity is thus offered, 
such as Homer never neglects, of entering upon 
a personal and genealogical description of the 
worthies, whether male or female, of prehistoric 
Greece. 

First of the visionary throng advance the 
shades of women; whether assigned to this 
precedence through a spirit of gallantry rather 
unusual with Greek writers, or else by a quiet 
stroke of satire toward the sex, whom, in this 
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very place, the poet taxes for an inquisitiveness 
which it is not always safe to gratify. 
‘* Warned by my ills, beware,’’ the shade replies, 

“ Nor trust the sex that is so rarely wise ; 

When earnest to explore thy secret breast, 

Unfold some trifle, but conceal the rest.’’ 
In this procession of fair but mournful shapes, 
the glory of a yet older Greece, each successive 
apparition is distinguished by her appropriate 
legend. Most of these, it is true, are of such 
a nature as to make it clear that credulity must 
have been the point of honor in ancient Hellas. 
To doubt the divinity of Zeus or Poiseidon 
would have cast a horrible shade on the fair 
fame of the “first families” of the land. 

The Lufatrides, or Greek gentleman, must 
have been as jealous for the godhead of Ares 
as for the honor of his own grandmother. 
When the voice of Persephone, heard from afar, 
has recalled the female train, the foreground is 
next occupied by the old companions in arms 
of Ulysses who have preceded him into Hades. 
Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, pass in solemn 
review. Finally, shadowing the horizon like 


clouds or night, épeuvi) vine éouxds, rise, vast and 


terrible, the phantoms of primeval kings and 
criminals, who, having equaled themselves with 
heaven, expiate, by strange punishments, the 
guilt of their insane pretensions. Here Tanta- 
lus pines with famine in the midst of plenty, 
Tityus feeds with his living flesh the unsated 
vultures, and Sisyphus urges upward the “huge 
stone” whose rebound echoes and re-echoes for- 
ever—in the heroics of Homer and Pope. 
Such, briefly, are the scenery and process of 
the Homeric Necyia. Apart from its details, 
the general conception will not be denied to 
possess a certain gloomy vastness and sublimity 
highly appropriate to the subject. The world- 
wanderer by his rude altar on the confines of a 
shoreless ocean ; the throng of summoned spir- 
its by potent spells, and floating dimly above 
the heavy surge; clouds tinged with the lurid 
splendors of Hades, blended in the distance 
with the spectral forms of the primeval giants ; 
these compose a scene not unworthy to have 
been traced by the hand of the lamented artist 
to whom we owe the visionary grandeurs of the 
“Voyage of Life.” It would be difficult, cer- 
tainly, to reconcile some of the accessories with 
any notions which we at present entertain of the 
proprieties of ghostly demeanor. These are 
traits which the modern pencil would cast dis- 
creetly into shade. Their prominence with 
Homer might be justified by the peculiarities 
of the medium through which he viewed them, 
and which could scarcely be expected to trans- 
mit metaphysical images without some dis- 





tortion. Every age has thus its moral and 
intellectual atmosphere, possessing different de- 
grees and modes of refraction. The world is 
never without its chimeras, though not always 
of the same pattern. 

The ghosts in Homer’s Hades drink the 
sacrificial blood with astonishing eagerness. In 
Olympus, the gods have at least one annual 
feast, in addition, we may suppose, to daily 
rations of nectar and ambrosia. In camp and 
court, kings and heroes arrogate to themselves 
the prerogatives of the larder, and cook, and 
carve, and distribute food with a solemn sense 
of the responsibilities of the function. This 
whole class of Homeric phenomena, which may 
be called the gastronomic, some of which shook 
our reason, as others violate our ideas of fitness 
and congruity, should evidently be referred to 
one leading condition of human existence at the 
period of which they are predicated. It is in 
vain for Athenzeus to discourse to us about the 
four daily meals of the Greeks in those old 
heroic times. As if breakfast and lunch, din- 
ner and supper, had been as well assured and 
regularly served at the leaguer of Troy and in 
the little hard-beset citadels of Pylos and My- 
cen, as in the luxurious sa//es of the Palais 
Royale, when there is not an emeute on hand, 
or perhaps even when there is. As if the fruits 
of the earth and the herds of the field were as 
secure, the commissariat as effective, the pur- 
veyorship as regular, in heroic communities, 
that is to say, under circumstances of perpetual 
strife, pillage, homicide, and _ spoliation—as 
those things are wont to be, though not with- 
out woeful exceptions, in times when commerce, 
to say nothing of Christianity, has given us 
some guarantee for our daily bread. No such 
regular system of feeding could possibly have 
existed at the time of which we are speaking. 
On the contrary, the question, not of regular 
supply, but of possible subsistence, must have 
assumed a vast, a gigantic importance in com- 
parison with every other question of concern- 
ment of daily life. Every meal must have been 
as a boon wrested from the hand of danger, 
and the satisfaction of appetite been not less 
pregnant with high and stirring associations, 
than the satisfaction of revenge or hatred; the 
only other interest which could rival it in im- 
portance, though not in urgency. 

Hunger was therefore, in the eyes of Homer, 
“a sacred thing,” not unworthy of gods and 
spiritual natures. It was venerable not only as 
“the eldest and fiercest of instincts,” but, in 
the same way with the Eumenides, as an ever- 
imminent if suspended scourge. The gravity of 
the subject in all its relations gave it, likewise, 
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an zsthetic aspect, and justified the poet in 
lavishing the full pomp of his flowing hexam- 
eters upon processes which, with all their 
merit, are not usually thought to fall within the 
range of artistic description. Spits and skew- 
ers, certainly, are not in themselves objects of 
much inherent dignity, yet Homer handles them 
with as little sense of degradation as the sword 
and buckler; and in Greek, it must be owned, 
they sound quite as euphoniously. It is just as 
much a matter of course for the son of Thétis 
to slaughter his own mutton as to carve the 
limbs of the Trojans; nor does he lose one 
atom of respectability, in Homer’s estimation, 
when engaged in the former office more than in 
the latter. 
“Thus did he speak, and anon upspringing, swift-footed Achilles 

Slaughtered a white-wooled sheep, and his followers skinned it 

expertly ; 
Skillfully then they divided and skewered, and, carefully roasting, 
Drew from the spits ; and Automedon came, bringing bread to 
the table, 

Piled upon baskets fair ; but for all of them carved the Peleides.”” 

The cuésine has had no such ministers and 
no such honors since then. Or, if an exception 
is to be made in behalf of our modern literature, 
it is but in one solitary instance, of which the 
only Iliad is a short but inimitable letter by 
Madame de Sevigné. There, indeed, the inci- 
dents of gastronomy are once more idealized 
into true epic interest and solemnity. The 
‘‘Grand Vatel,” who is the hero of that epos, 
was alone worthy,’of all modern masters, to 
have had Patroclus for a colleague and Achilles 
for a carver. But Homer himself has left us no 
testimony more convincing of the grave and 
even tragic interest which the exigencies of the 
heroic era associated with the appeasement of 
appetite, than is given in the last melancholy 
conferences of Priam and Achilles over the 
body of Hector. Hunger is there set forth as 
the natural and unquestionable counterpoise of 
all affections, even of despair itself; and the 
reasoning is skillfully re-enforced by allusion to 
another instance in which this grand prophy- 
lactic had «proved its efficacy under circum- 
stances of still more wide and wasting deso- 
lation than those of Priam : 


** For not unmindful of food in her sorrow was Niobe, fair-haired ; 
Albeit she in her dwelling lamented for twelve of her offspring, 
Done unto death by Apollo and Artemis, arrow-delighting.’”’ 


If the psychology of Homer is, from the above 
and other causes, obscure and inconsistent, it 
may be said, on the other hand, that his views 
of the moral or penal condition of the dead are 
more reasonable than those of most Hadistic 


poets. His fancy expatiates in no scenes of 
physical torture, The pains, if any, are the 
pains of reflection and remorse. But here, 





probably, the poet was indebted to the sim- 
plicity of his age, which had as yet received but 
little illumination from the allegorists or the 
casuists. The religious sentiment, in the mean 
time, which could follow the departing spirit 
with no distinctness beyond the tomb, sought 
to indemnify itself by a more scrupulous care 
of the perishable elements. Hence, the tran- 
scendent importance of the sepulchral rites, 
for which even Jove is solicitous in the case 
of his son Sarpedon. 
Not as Pope has misinterpreted these simple 
terms: 
Td yap yépas tort Oavévtwr. 
‘*What honors mortals after death receive, 
Those unavailing honors we may give :"” 
for, as every school-boy knows, those honors 
were not only zo¢f unavailing, but were abso- 
lutely essential to the admission of the wan- 
dering Psyche into settled quarters. Of some 
permanent distinction in its after fate, Homer 
is by no means insensible, for he has consti- 
tuted Minos the lawgiver of the dead. But, 
except in the case of the mighty malefactors 
before noticed, whose punishment, like their 
crimes, is exceptional, we hear of no positive 
infliction, and are led to infer that the poet 
knew nothing of the topographical divisions 
and penal arrangements of Hades, mapped and 
described with so much precision by his more 
sagacious or most presumptuous successors. 
One great, plaintive, and depressing senti- 
ment, indeed, pervades the whole region. It is 
the absorbing and endless regret for that fair 
land of Greeee, those loved shores of the 
Egean, from which the inmates of Hades are 
now forever separated. No hopelessness of 
return, no familiarity with the “ Elysian beauty” 
or solemn grandeur of their new abode, can once 
divert them from the contemplation of their 
former condition. They live only in their rec- 
ollections, as exiles on a strange coast, pining 
with sickness of the heart for that lost home. 
With them the “dulcis Argos” nightmares the 
dreams of eternity. Ajax will never forget the 
lost arms, nor Achilles be flattered into mo- 
mentary exultation at the manifest sovereignty 
which attends him into Hades: 
** Rather he'd choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the sceptered monarch of the dead.” 
Discouraging thoughts, it must be owned, for 
those who might be disposed to emulate the 
“ goddess-born ” in a preference of glorious and 
early death to long and ignoble life. But how 
tax the old necrologist with inconsistency, when 
the error from which it springs is flagrant in 
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every part of our own experience? Our senses 
and our judgment are alike deceptive in the 
matter of proportion. The present is exorbi- 
tantly aggrandized by our weakness, as external 
objects are sometimes magnified by the very 
circumstances which narrow and limit the ob- 
server’s horizon. When the field of human 
knowledge was restricted to a few inlets of the 
Mediterranean, and ten long years might be 
wasted between Ilium and Ithaca, the world 
seemed, no doubt, illimitable, and its affairs 
acquired a corresponding interest and impor- 
tance. In such a state of things the strife of 
two neighboring villages unsettles the universe. 
The rant of Dryden’s Almanazor, a little altered, 
becomes applicable, with scarcely a paradox ; 
and Homer’s contemporary might say, 


“*My world is great because it is so small.”’ 


It is only when the prophetic eye of Columbus 
has measured the entire orb that he is qualified 
to announce to King Ferdinand and whomso- 
ever it may concern, that the earth, of which 
we made such vast account, is but “a very little 
thing.” And as steam and electricity encom- 
pass it more anc more with their space-annihi- 
lating agencies, we of the present day seem to 
feel it dwarf and dwindle beneath our feet. It 
were well if we corrected certain other impres- 
sion in conformity with this result. From the 
illusions incident to his false point of view, the 
Greek might well overrate the importance of 
his narrow stage of being in its relations with 
the whole and with the future, and fail to rec- 
ognize in Hades the invisible the deep signifi- 
cance of Hades the infinite and eternal. Our 
more advanced post of observation, command- 
ing wider views in every direction, should enable 
us to re-adjust the balance, and to remove the 
center of interest far beyond the orbit of a 
world which seems to shrink as we explore, and 
vanish even while we look upon it. To catch 
the parallax of our true position in the universe ; 
practically to learn the subordination of the 
visible and transitory to the invisible and eter- 
nal—this were, perhaps, the highest lesson and 
result of that progress, on account of which, 
for so many other reasons, we are accustomed 
to congratulate and exalt ourselves. 

In the-mean time, and limiting our views en- 
tirely to the present, there seems room to ques- 
tion whether the result has been altogether so 
favorable as we might at first imagine. Look- 
ing mainly to progress and advance, we have 
naturally acquired the solicitude and impatience 
incident to a state of expectation. We slight 
the present in an eager anticipation of the future, 
and lose the sense of actual convenience in the 





feverish struggle not so much to maintain as to 
augment it. We put our happiness in abey- 
ance, and, with a magnificent estate in posses- 
sion, live on the alms of a dazzling but tanta- 
lizing reversion. The first ages, it would seem, 
were too much occupied with to-day to be over- 
anxious about to-morrow. They had not yet 
organized the toilsome march of improvement, 
but bivouacked, as it were, upon a newly-dis- 
covered coast, from which the hot sun of ex- 
perience had not drunk up all the mists that 
gave illusion and magnitude to surrounding 
objects. Like blind Orion, they turned their 
faces toward the morning, little dreaming of 
that star of empire which has held its course 
so steadfastly toward the west. They looked 
for wisdom, and beauty, and science, to Egypt 
and Syria, where Hercules had already planted 
the Hesperian pillars between which the human 
race was to defile in its long and wearisome 
pursuit of riches and power. 


FLORAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
Ill. 


F the graceful lily is a queen in the realms 
of Flora, the lovely rose must be crowned 
empress. In its production the Creator 

seems to have combined the grace, the beauty, 
and the sweetness of all other flowers, thereby 
producing one so perfect that the most poetic im- 
agination can not conceive its superior. Hence, 
no florist, however accomplished, will dissent 
from the praises lavished upon this delightful 
plant by the poet in the following lines: 
“Rose! thou art the sweetest flower 

That ever drank the amber shower ! 

Rose! thou art the fondest child 

Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild ! 

Resplendent Rose! the flower of flowers, 

Whose breath perfumes Olympus’ bowers ; 


Whose virgin blush, of chastened dye, 
Enchants so much our mental eye.”’ 


This charming flower is very widely dis- 
tributed in the northern hemisphere. It is 
found, in its wé/d state, in almost every country 
north of the equator, but not in South Amer- 


ica or Australia. Generally the wild rose is 
single, except in Italy, Spain, and Greece, 
where it is often double. The difference be- 
tween our native roses and the fawn-colored 
Lefrano, the blush-colored Hermosa, and the 
yellow Le Pactole, is the result of cultivation. 
By skillful grafting, and by the art of hybridiza- 
tion, the florist blends the hardiness of one 
species with the beauty of another, mixes their 
choicest colors, and modifies their varied sweet- 
ness. 
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The ancient poets were enamored of the rose. 
Their writings abound with its praises, and they 
constantly borrowed comparisons from its qual- 
ities. In their mythological poems they taught 
that the white rose sprang from the tears of 
Venus, when she wept over the loss of Adonis, 
and that her blood, flowing from her wounded 
feet when she ran through the tangled and 
thorny woods bewailing that insensible object 
of her affection, gave the red color to its petals. 

‘“*White as the native rose before the change 
Which Venus’ blood did in her leaves impress.”’ 

Other classic poets give different versions of 
this ancient superstition. Anacreon ascribes 
the blushing color of the rose to the nectar of 
the gods falling upon it when first formed. An- 
other poet writes, 

**'T is said, as Cupid danced among 
The gods, he down the nectar flung, 
Which on the white rose being shed, 
Made it forever after red.” 

Happily for us ihe light of our times has ren- 
dered it impossible for even our children to be 
deluded into such puerile beliefs. 

The Romans, in the luxurious times of their 
decadence, were prodigal in their use of the 
rose. To enjoy its delicate scent at their meals, 
they caused its leaves to be showered upon the 
table, and placed around the dishes. On fes- 
tive occasions roses were showered upon the 
guests from the ceiling. Heliogabalus, that 
monster of sensuousness and folly, is said to 
have caused violets and roses to be showered 
on his guests in such immense quantities, that 
some of them, unable to extricate themselves, 
were suffocated in flowers. The floors of ban- 
queting rooms were also covered with roses, 
and couches were filled with the leaves. Cleo- 
patra, at one of her vile entertainments given to 
the chief victim of her charms, Mark Antony, 
had the floor of the room spread two cubits 
thick with roses, which were covered with mats 
to render the footing elastic. And that high- 
priest of cruelty and extravagance, Nero, as 
Suetonius affirms, actually expended four million 
sesterces, or about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, for roses at one entertainment! 

This extravagant passion for the rose still 
obtains in Persia, which has been called “ the 
very land of roses.” Sir J. Malcolm, in his 
Sketches of Persia, says of a breakfast given to 
himself and others at Shiraz: 

“We were surprised and delighted to find 
that we were to enjoy this meal on a stack of 
roses. On this a carpet was laid, and we sat 
cross-legged like the natives. The stack, which 
was as large as a common one of hay in En- 
gland, had been formed, without much trouble, 





from the heaps of rose leaves collected before 
they were sent to the city to be distilled. Our 
mound of roses, added to the fine climate, verd- 
ure, gardens, and clear rills, gave a character 
of singular luxuriance to the novel banquet.” 

Sir William Ouseley mentions a somewhat 
similar use of roses at a feast to which he was 
invited by a nobleman at Teheran. He says: 

“The floor of the great hall was spread in the 
middle and in the recess with roses, forming 
the figures of cypress-trees. Roses decorated 
all the candlesticks. The surface of the reser- 
voir of water was completely covered with rose 
leaves, which were also scattered on the princi- 
pal walks leading to the mansion.” 

Bengal has a district known as Gulistan, or 
the Rose-bed. In the Spring the country round 
Ghazipore, for many miles, is literally a rose- 
garden, which dazzles the eyes, and fills the at- 
mosphere with delicious perfume. 

The island of Rhodes is also remarkable for 
the abundance and beauty of its roses, as its 
name—derived from Rhodos, a rose—implies. 
Egypt and Syria produce it in profusion; and 
tradition, setting at naught the wisdom of lexi- 
cographers, asserts that the name of the latter 
country was derived from Suristan, the Land of 
Roses, which it was once called from the pro- 
fusion of a rose named Suri, which grew in 
some part of the land. 

Roses are abundant in parts of Palestine, but 
the “Rose of Sharon” is supposed to be the 
Red Cistus, which is still found in great quan- 
tities on the plains in that part of the Holy 
Land. The Bible mentions the rose only twice. 
In Solomon’s Song it is made the symbol of 
the Redeemer’s excellency, and in Isaiah it is 
employed as the emblem of that “good time 
coming,” when “the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” 

Milton, in-one of his delicate passages, asso- 
ciates the rose with the mother of all, when she 
was first discovered by Adam. 

“*Veiled in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood 
Half spied, so thick the roses blushing round 
About her glowed ; oft stooping to support 
Each flower of tender stalk, whose head, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, azure, or speck’d with gold, 
Hung droopi tained.” 





The French are great lovers of the rose. It 
is an old custom, still preserved in some of their 
ancient villages, to present a rose, annually, to 
the cottage maiden whose good conduct has 
merited the highest esteem of her neighbors. 
The happy recipient of this coveted rose is 
termed /a rosiere through the following year. 

Our English ancestors had a curious tradition 
respecting the origin of the red and white varie- 
gated rose, known among their florists as the 
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“York and Lancaster.” This rose is one of 
the varieties of the old French rose—osa Gal- 
lica—and was believed to have been first pro- 
duced at the time when the union of Henry 
VII with Elizabeth of York promised to bring 
to an end the long-continued civil wars, known 
as the “wars of the roses.” The significant red 
and white colors of those rival houses were 
never seen united until this auspicious period, 
and vast crowds flocked to witness this prodigy 
of nature. If this tradition is based in truth, 
the variegated rose, so opportunely produced, 
was the result of accidental hybridization by 
means of insects. 

The Germans have a beautiful legend ac- 
counting for the origin of the most lovely of this 
charming family, the moss-rose. The angel of 
the flowers awaking one day from his slumber 
beneath a rose-tree, was so enamored of his 
lovely charge that he whispered, 

***O, fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou ’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ’t is granted thee.’ 
‘Then,’ said the Rose with deepened glow, 
‘On me another grace bestow.’ 
The spirit paused in silent thought 
What grace was there the flower had not? 
*T was but a moment; o’er the Rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed?” 


This is very pretty, but too heathenish to 
please a Christian mind, inasmuch as it places 
an agent between the Creator and his loveliest 
floral work. We love to think that our ideal 
rose was a conception of the Divine Mind, and 
not the offspring of angelic love or human skill. 
The floral world is a reflection of “Our Fa- 
ther’s” mind, and shows it to be infinite in 
beauty as well as in goodness and purity. 

We might easily fill a volume with interesting 
matter about our_roses, but other flowers have 
a claim on our attention, and we will attend to 
some of them, after informing those ladies 
whose boudoirs are redolent of the perfume of 
rose-water and attar of roses, that it takes six 
pounds of leaves to make one gallon of the 
former, and that, at Ghazipore, they use one 
hundred thousand roses in making one hundred 
and eighty grains of the latter. No wonder it 
is dearer than gold, since it requires one hun- 
dred pounds of rose-leaves to produce half an 
ounce of attar. 


THE VIOLET. 


On the north side of my quiet home is a bed 
of violets or pansies—viola tricolor. Charming 
little symbols of humility are they, favorites 
with all lovers of flowers and especially with 





the poets. Wordsworth, who loved nature very 
dearly, says, 
** Long as there are violets, 
They shall have a place in story.” 

The Wizard of the North, Sir Walter Scott, 
whose heart always responded to the voices of 
greenwood and garden, thus sings the praises 
of the violet: 

“The violet in her greenwood bower, 
Where birchen boughs and hazels mingle, 


May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle.”” 


The bard of Avon proclaims it to be 


** Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.”’ 
Barry Cornwall is rapturous in its praises- 
He says, 
“Tt has a scent as though Love, for its dower, 

Had on it all his odorous arrows tossed ; 
For though the rose has more perfuming power, 
The violet—haply ’cause ’t is almost lost, 
And takes us so much trouble to discover— 
Stands first with most, but always with a lover.’’ 


Why this superlative praise of this little 
flower? Is it really as sweet and fair as the 
rose, the lily, or the camellia? By no means. 
But then it comes to us early in the season like 
a rich surprise, one of the “vernal nurslings of 
the year,” and it is so modest, withal, that we 
spontaneously assign it the highest place in our 
affections, if not in our judgment. 

Even old Homer knew and loved the violet. 
He places it in the meadows which surrounded 
the grotto of Calypso, 


‘*Where blooming meads with vivid greens were crowned, 
And glowing violets threw odors round.” 


Pliny, the old naturalist, taught that a gar- 
land of violets worn about the head, prevented 
headache or dizziness. He must have been 
mistaken, as he was on many other points of 
natural science, for it is well known that the 
odor of violets in a small room will cause con- 
vulsions in some sensitive persons. It is, how- 
ever, a useful plant. Its leaves are often ap- 
plied with good effect to bruises. A conserve 
made of its leaves, called violet sugar, was for- 
merly in great repute as a remedy for consump- 
tion. It was also employed as a remedy for 
asthma, epilepsy, and other diseases. 

The ancient Britons used violets steeped in 
goat’s milk as a cosmetic for the adornment of 
the faces of their wives and daughters. In 
these degenerate days it is mostly employed as 
a coloring agent, and as a perfume, for which 
purposes it is extensively cultivated in the vi- 
cinity of Shakspeare’s birthplace, and in Kent. 
The Turks use it in making sherbet, influenced 
probably by the fact that in the Koran it is 
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proclaimed to be as much superior to other 
flowers as Mohammed was to other men! 


THE DAHLIA. 


I confess that, in spite of the florists who do 
not favor it, I admire the dahlia, and think the 
compliment of the poet not misplaced when he 
says, 

“In queenly elegance the dahlia stands, 

And waves her coronet.”” 
Its gorgeous and varied colors, the delicacy of 
its numerous florets so admirably blended into 
a globular whole, and the lateness of the season 
to which it continues in bloom, make it very 
attractive, especially to the popular eye. The 
dwarf varieties are particularly pleasing. I 
should feel my flower garden to be very imper- 
fect without it. 

The dahlia reminds me of Mexico, where it 
grows wild, and from whence it was sent to 
Europe in 1789 by that great naturalist, Baron 
Humboldt. The Curator of the botanical gar- 
den in that city, Professor Cavanilles, named it 
after Dahl, a celebrated Swedish botanist, a 
pupil of the well-known father of modern bo- 
tanical science, Linnzus. The Professor pre- 
sented one of the plants to the Marchioness of 
Bute, who kept it in her greenhouse in England. 
It did not attract general attention, however, 
until 1804. From that time it was rapidly 
propagated. It has been wonderfully improved 
by the skill of florists, who have increased its 
varieties to over two hundred of every color ex- 
cept blue. The tree dahlia—Dahlia excelsa— 
is said to attain a height of thirty-six feet in 
Mexico. . 

The root of the dahlia is tuberous, and the 
Mexicans boil and eat it as an edible. Rather 
unpalatable food, in my opinion. 

I intended to write of the iris and the tulip 
when I began this paper, but my space is full, 
and I forbear, lest I weary the patience of my 
fair readers. I trust I have written enough to 
induce those of them who love flowers to search 
for the associations of their floral favorites. 
They will find them in the realm of poetry, in 
works of travel, and in the records of science. 


The knowledge thus gained will intensify and 


elevate the pleasures of floriculture, making 
them tributary to the improvement of the intel- 
lect and heart, ag well as to the gratification of 
the external senses and the esthetic tastes. 


———_.—_—_———- 


As it is the chief concern of wise men to re- 
trench the evils of life by the reasonings of 
philosophy, it is the way of fools to multiply 
them by the sentiments of superstition. 





BY AN UNKNOWN WAY. 


I aM lost, O Lord, in this strange, new way, 
And I know not whither it leadeth me! 
I thirst and I pant in this fervid day, 
And there ’s never a stream, or a cool, green tree, 
Where my lips may drink, and my feet may stray, 
And if I go on, what waits to be? 


Thou hast led me up from the low, still vales, 
Where the dew was sparkling, and green the grass, 
Where my brow was fanned by the gentle gales 
That brought perfume from each quiet pass, 
Where the very clouds seemed the snowy sails 
Of a ship riding in on a sea of glass. 


Thou hast led me up by an unknown road, 
Through clouds, and darkness, and thunderings ; 
Past the gaping graves of hopes that strewed 
My path with myriad blossomings ; 
Past wonderful mirages that glowed 
Afar like the plumage of angel wings. 


Thou hast led me by passes whose cold, gray stone 
I shrank from pressing with bleeding feet ; 

Yet when I reached them they gleamed and shone 
With velvet mosses, all dewy wet, 

That healed my bruises until my moan 
Became the song of a joy complete. 


Thou hast led me through hours whose starry calm 
Was sweet as the hush that foreruns the day; 

Thou hast Jed me when life was a glorious psalm, 
And prayer was an anthem that swelled away 

To the shores of the country of song and palm, 
Where the chords lost here in full rhythm shall 

play. 

Thou did’st lead me when under a starless night 
I builded an altar, watching and weeping, 

And, while its fires blazed high and bright, 
Burned there my one idol, bitterly steeping 

With passionate tears the ashes white, 
That I swept away to the grave’s still keeping. 


Thou hast led me through all with a gentle care, 
Holding me strongly against Thy breast, 
Till my unbreathed longing became as prayer, 
And brought me contentment, and peace, and 
rest ; 
And I sobbed out helplessly, ‘clinging there, 
“Dear Lord, thou knowest for me the best!” 


I cling to thee now, O! pitying Christ ! 

I stand alone in this strange, new way ! 
The Beulah mountains are clothed in mist, 

And my eyes are dim in this fervid day, 
And far through the past’s rare amethyst 

I hear cool fountains tinkle and play! 


O, Lord! O, Bleeding Human Heart ! 
Thou who hast suffered above us all, 
I suffer! I suffer! if mine thou art, 
O! let me not now grow faint and fall! 
Make of this pain and bitter smart 
A new, sweet joy that naught can pall ! 
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ANNE’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


YOOR little Anne was in sad trouble, one 
day. O! how bitterly she cried! It made 
my heart ache to see her, as it always 

does to witness the sorrows of children, for it 
makes me think of the trials of my own child- 
hood. 

“What was the matter?” Why, it was this: 
Her father had told her in the morning, that he 
would take her, and two of her little friends, to 
drive out to Central Park, provided Anne would 
be ready precisely at four o’clock. He said, 
“You know, my daughter, that you are very apt 
to be tardy. It is necessary to start at the time 
I have mentioned. If you are not ready, we 
must go without you. I should be very sorry 


to leave you behind; and I hope you will let 
nothing prevent your being punctual this time.” 
Anne blushed a little, for she knew her beset- 


ting sin well enough; but she replied, “O! 
father, never fear but that I will be ready! 
I would n’t miss it for any thing in the world !” 
Then she ran right up stairs to tell me of the 
great pleasure in store for her. 

“ Only to think, aunty !” she exclaimed, almost 
out of breath, her face beaming with joy, as 
she entered my room, clapping her hands, 
“father is going to take Maria, Julia, and me 
out to the Park this afterncon! Won't it be 
delightful! The girls have never been there, 
you know. We'll see the gay carriages, and 
such crowds of people! I wonder what they 
will say when they see the beautiful lake—O! 
perhaps father will let us take a row in one of 
those sweet little boats! And we will hear the 
music from the terrace, and we ’ll walk through 
the ramble, and go into that darling little cave, 
with the vines growing all over the entrance 
and we ’ll see the swans—O! I must n’t forget 
to carry something to feed them with. They 
do come up so cunning, and eat right out of 
your hand, aunty! And we’ll see the beautiful 
bridges, and the rustic arbors, and the deer, 
and the eagles, and the water birds in the 
ponds in the ramble. And I guess father will 
take us to the Casino, and treat us to ice-cream 
and goodies!” Anne smacked her lips as 
though she had a foretaste of them ; “ And per- 
haps we shall go into the Old Arsenal, and see 
the elephant, and the leopard, and the snakes, 





and the cunningest little white mice, and rab- 
bits ; and, O dear! every kind of an animal you 
can think of, aunty! O! I am so glad! I do 
wish four o’clock would hurry. O! dear, dear, 
dear, how nice! I must go and tell mother all 
abuut it,” as she turned to leave my room. 
_“Stop a moment, Anne,” I said, laying my 
hand upon her shoulder, “let me advise you to 
be ready in time. Your father will not wait for | 
you. I heard him say that he intended leaving 
you the next time you failed to be ready at the 
appointed hour; and I would feel, O! so sorry, 
to have you disappointed, darling! The day is 
lovely, the music will be charming, and you will 
enjoy it all, I hope, as much as you anticipate.” 
“O! don’t be afraid, aunty dear—I ’ll be 
ready,” Anne replied, putting her face up to mine 
for a good-by kiss, and away she flew, adding, 
“It’s ever so long before the time, you know.” 
“Yes,” I thought, “that will be the danger; 
she will think she has so much time, that she 
will defer getting ready. How dreadful her dis- 
appointment would be if she should not go! 
but I really am afraid, for I believe I never 
knew her to be ready at the right moment. We 
generally have to wait for her on the Sabbath. 
It is very annoying to be obliged to enter church 
late. She almost always has to stop to hunt 
for her parasol, gloves, or something.” 
I looked at my watch; it was twelve o’clock. 
I thought, “ Now I will remember to call her in 
time, and see that she has every thing she 
needs for the drive ready, before the carriage is 
brought up.” I went to her room, and laid on 
her bed, hat, gloves, parasol, sack, every thing 
she would wear.” Anne was not at dinner. 
Her mother had given her permission to go and 
play with a little friend until three o’clock, with 
the strict injunction to return at that time. 
Anne was a dear little girl ; affectionate, kind, 
obliging ; always ready to do any thing to help 
others ; sweet-tempered, and playful as a little 
kitten; indeed, she would have been—in the 
eyes of her aunty, at least—just about right, 
but for her two faults—procrastination, and a 
want of order. For, besides being seldom 
punctual, she had a habit of putting her things 
in wrong places; and, of course, when she 
wanted any of them, she could not always re- 
member where they were, and she lost a good 
deal of time hunting them. 
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Three o’clock came. I nervously held my 4 
watch in my hand, as I looked up the road. 
No Anne! Quarter-past three—no Anne! 
Half-past three ; quarter to four—still no Anne! 
Soon, one—two—three—four struck the clock, 
and I stood straining my eyes to catch a 
glimpse of her, when, just as the carriage rolled 
away with father in it, I caught sight of my 
poor little darling, running with all her might, 
and calling loudly, “O, father dear! do wait 
only just one little minute !” 

But either father did not hear, or he did not 
choose to appear to hear his little girl’s piteous 
cry. I knew how his heart was aching, though. 
He would rather have given a good deal of 
money than have caused sorrow to his little 
pet. I knew he would, for he was a tender, as 
well as a conscientious, parent. 

“What made him drive off and leave her, 
then? I think he was real mean not to wait a 
thinute !” I fancy I hear some little reader say. 
But you forget, my dear little friend, that Anne’s 
father had said that he would not wait after the 
time. If he had done so, would he not have 
told a falsehood, and thus have taught Anne to 
be untruthful? Besides, remember that he was 
trying to help Anne to break herself of her very 
troublesome and dangerous faults. Would it 
have been kind in him to have encouraged her 
in them, by making her believe that, after all, 
promptness was of no account? 

O, no! although my heart ached bitterly 
enough as I ran to the gate, and caught the 
sobbing child in my arms, and carried her into 
the house, I knew that father was right and kind 
in giving his little daughter this painful lesson. 
Thus it is with our Heavenly Father. He is 
as kind and loving when he sends us afflictions 
to help us to be good, as he is when he sends 
us joy and prosperity. 

Anne cried long, and I will tell you, little 
folks—but you need not tell any body—that I 
cried too, as I thought, “O! what would I not 
have given to have spared my dear little niece 
this disappointment!” But do you imagine that 
she scolded, and called her father hard names? 
Not a bit of it! She was too sensible a child 
for that. After a while she cuddled still closer 
up in my arms, and we had a long talk. I need 
not repeat all that we said; but I will tell you 
that Anne was conscious of her faults, and ac- 
knowledged that her father was right in leaving 
her, and this disappointment made her more 
anxious than she had ever been to reform. I 
told her how to do it. 

Anne is now a young lady; and, would you 
believe it? she is one of the most orderly and 
punctual girls I know! She often tells to her 





little nephews 7nd nieces the story I have just 
told you. Then she tells them how she was 
able to correct her bad habits. 

“How did she do it?” O, well, it is no 
secret, so I will tell you. This was the way: 
She began the very evening of that sad day #0 
have a place for every thing, and to put every 
thing in its place; also, to do every thing at the 
right time, and begin in season. 

She understood that her wrong habits were 
sins, and that by continuing in them she was 
disobeying her God, doing injury to her own 
soul, and wrong to others. 

“Did she reform without any help, just be- 
cause you told her she ought?” O, no; noone 
can do that, you know. She knew that she had 
not strength enough to keep her good resolves, 
and that only one Being could help her do so; 
so she did what all who would do right must 
do—she asked help of God. Of course she re- 
ceived the aid she asked, because, you know, 
children, that our Savior has told us that he 
always hears our cry, and that when we ask with 
earnestness—as Anne did—we shall receive. 


BEATRICE’S LOSS. 


“— may come upstairs and see your 
mamma now, Miss Beatrice, she has 
© sent for you; but you must be very 
quiet, and only speak when you have to answer 
a question.” 

“QO, thank you, sir!” 

“ And, Miss Beatrice, you must not stay very 
long, but go down quietly as soon as you are 
told to do so.” 

“Yes, sir, I will.” 

“That is right, my little friend; now come 
with me ; tread very softly, Miss Beatrice.” 

Holding the kind gentleman’s hand, Beatrice, 
walking on tiptoe, in order to make as little 
noise as possible, reached her mamma’s room. 

Many days and nights had passed since Bea- 
trice had last entered that room, when her 
mamma had been first taken ill, and now as the 
doctor led her to the bedside she scarcely 
recognized her “own pretty mamma,” in the 
changed and white face before her. 

“Beatrice, my child.” 

Beatrice flung her arms round her mamma’s 
neck, kissing the white lips again and again. 

Mrs. Temple waited till the child had relaxed 
her grasp, and then continued, “ Beatrice, my 
darling, you will soon have no mamma.” 

Again the arms were flung round mamma’s 
neck, and the child’s sobs were now distress- 
ingly audible. 
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“Hush, my poor child,” said Mrs. Temple, 
fondly, stroking the child’s curls, “you must 
not cry so, Trixy darling, or I shall not be able 
to talk to you at all.” 

The sobs grew less loud and frequent, and 
presently died away. 

“That is right, my darling; and now, Bea- 
trice, when you have no mamma—” A faint 
sob, and again all was still. “When I have 
gone to live with dear papa and little Willy, 
will you try and remember what I am going to 
tell you, my child ?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“When I have gone to live with them, Bea- 
trice, you will have to go away from here, and 
live with your aunt and cousins.” 

“Yes, mamma dear.” 

“And, Beatrice, you may not find it quite 
like home; sometimes your cousins may annoy 
you, and you may feel angry.” Mrs. Temple 
stopped a moment, for want of breath, and 
again resumed, “And, Beatrice, if this hap- 
pens, will you try and remember that you 
must not give way to your evil thoughts, but 
strive and pray earnestly that God will give you 
his grace to enable you to please him in all 
things ?” 

“ Yes, mamma, I will,” sobbed the child. 

“Unless you do this, Beatrice, you will never 
come to that happy place where, I trust, we 
shall all meet ; will you think of this, my child?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“‘ May God bless you, my darling! Kiss me, 
Trixy, dear.” 

Again Beatrice kissed her mamma, and yet 
again. 


Poor little Beatrice, loving her mamma dearly 
as she did, could hardly realize the loss she had 


sustained. She had never remembered her 
papa, he having died before she was old enough 
to know or miss him; consequently she had 
given an unusual share of love to that parent 
whose death had rendered her doubly an orphan. 

It was on a fine Autumn afternoon that the 
kind doctor arrived with Beatrice at her aunt’s 
house, a large rambling place, situate in a most 
dismal part of the country. Very cheerless 
Beatrice thought it looked; ard on comparing 
it with her late loved home, it in no way gained 
by the comparison. 

The servant who admitted them, ushered 
them into the drawing-room, a low, long, dark 
room that seemed as if it had never been inhab- 
ited, so thoroughly dreary and cheerless was it. 
Here they were kept waiting for a time that 
seemed ages to our little friend; but at last 
Beatrice heard a rustling sound, and the next 

Vor. XXXI.—30 





moment a lady, followed by two little girls, en- 
tered the room. 

“Good afternoon, Dr. Mildmay. I must 
apologize for keeping you waiting so long; 
but from your letter I had not expected you so 
soon as this.” 

“Indeed,” said the doctor. 

“So my poor sister is gone at last, poor thing! 
I did not think she would have lasted so long.” 

Dr. Mildmay here interrupted her, by intro- 
ducing Beatrice to her notice. 

“And this is my sister’s child. Very small 
of her age. How do you do, child ?” 

“T am quite well, thank you,” replied Bea- 
trice, timidly, surprised that her aunt did not 
offer to kiss her, and not daring to do so herself. 

“What is your name, child? Beatrice, is it 
not ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Here, Beatrice, then, come and speak to 
your cousins, Julia and Harriet.” 

Beatrice timidly obeyed. 

“You know,” said Beatrice’s aunt, addressing 
the doctor, “I never was on very intimate terms 
with my sister—an unfortunate marriage—my 
father would never see her, or hear from her ; 
and, in fact, 1 have never seen this child before, 
and scarcely knew of her existence; but I had 
not the heart to refuse my sister’s request.” 

Dr. Mildmay simply answered, “True ;” but 
in his heart of hearts he began to think whether 
the child had not almost fared better if her 
aunt’s heart had not been quite so tender. 

“T suppose I can not persuade you to stay 
and take a cup of tea with us, Dr. Mildmay ?” 

“No, thank you; I shall lose my train; and 
even now I must hasten to catch it,” he added, 
looking at his watch. 

“ Good-by, Beatrice,” for since her mamma’s 
death, the doctor had dropped the formal 
“ miss.” 

“ Good-by,” said Beatrice, the tears filling her 
eyes; for she felt she was parting with her last 
friend. 

As soon as he had gone, Mrs. Cross, for that 
was the name of Beatrice’s aunt, told Julia to 
take her cousin upstairs and help her remove 
her traveling dress. 

When Julia had performed this office for Bea- 
trice—rather roughly—they again descended to 
the lower part of the house, and Beatrice was 
very glad to find that they were not to remain 
in the room she had first seen; and which was, 
in fact, a state apartment, and only used on 
state occasions. 

Before they had well commenced tea, the 
room door was thrown open rather uncermoni- 
ously, and a boy entered. 
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“ Beatrice, this is your Cousin Henry. Henry,” 


she exclaimed, turning to him, “I wish you 
would not be so boisterous.” 

Henry came up to Beatrice, and shook hands 
with her, which was more than any of the 
others had done, and she accordingly felt grate- 
ful for it. 

During the evening the little girls were play- 
ing with toys of every description, and poor 
little Beatrice was left very much to herself. 
And she thought, “ How can I win their love ? 
I will ask God to show me the way.” 

Once she ventured to take up a beautiful doll 
that was lying on the floor, in order to admire 
the waxen beauty; but immediately Julia 
snatched it from her, and told her she should 
not touch her doll. 

“Julia!” exclaimed Henry, “how can you be 
so unkind? I am ashamed of you.” 

“There, Hal, don’t preach,” replied Julia, 
angrily; “1 won’t have my doll broken for you 
or any one.” 

“ Julia, how can you?” 

“There, Hal, you always go on at me; it’s 
because I am not your own sister, I know that 
well enough.” 

In order to explain this remark, I must tell 
you that Henry’s papa had died when he was 
very young, and his mamma had married again ; 
consequently, Mr. Cross was only his step- 
father, and Julia and Harriet Cross his half- 
sisters. Henry’s name, too, was not Cross but, 
Delton. Whenever he administered a reproof to 
these two little girls, Julia, as a great hit, would 
generally finish up with the remark just quoted. 

The next morning Beatrice was shown all 
over the house, and the next day, also, Beatrice 
began her studies, under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Cross, who pronounced her to be fright- 
fully ignorant. 

Poor Beatrice found, as her mamma had told 
her, that she would be beset with many temp- 
tations ; but the memory of that dying scene 
restrained her from giving way to them, and she 
always asked God to make her very patient, so 
that she might “overcome at the last.” 

One day Beatrice had been sent to the draw- 
ing-room to practice, and after she had done so 
she closed the piano, and, taking her music, 
quitted the room. 

That evening Mrs. Cross entered the room, 
bearing in her hands the fragments of a vase, 
which Beatrice knew her aunt valued very 
much. 

“ Julia,” said Mrs. Cross, “have you touched 
this vase, or do you know any thing about it?” 

“No, mamma,” replied Julia. 

“Do you, Harriet ?” asked Mrs. Cross. 





Harriet replied in the same manner as her 
sister had done. 

“ Then it must be Beatrice !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Cross. 

“Indeed, aunt,” said Beatrice, “I have not 
touched—” 

“ Hold your tongue, Beatrice !” 

“Julia, have you been in the drawing-room 
to-day ?” inquired Mrs. Cross. 

“No, mamma; nor Harriet either.” 

“I thought not,” said Mrs. Cross, triumph- 
antly ; “ Beatrice is the only one who has been 
in, so it stands to reason she must have broken 
it. Now, tell the truth, Beatrice, and I will not 
punish you.” 

“ But, aunt, I really would not tell a story 
about it,” said Beatrice. 

“ Beatrice, go upstairs. When you feel in- 
clined to tell the truth, you may come down, 
but not before.” 

“O, aunt !” exclaimed Beatrice, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

“Did you hear me, Beatrice? Go upstairs,” 
repeated her aunt. 

Beatrice was obliged to obey; and the poor 
child, sitting in her dark room, mourned her 
mother’s loss more than ever. 

It was in vain Mrs. Cross tried, in her error, 
to make Beatrice say she had broken the vase. 
Her mother’s teaching had taken too deep a root 
for her to tell a falsehood now, whatever the 
consequences might be. When she was again 
allowed to come out of her own room, her cous- 
ins treated her with the utmost frigidity, fre- 
quently saying, “O, you can’t believe her,” if 
she ever had occasion to speak to them ona 
subject where truth was concerned. But after 
a while, it was accidentally confessed by a serv- 
ant that she had done the mischief; and, on 
being questioned, she said she had been so 
frightened at the blame attached to it, that she 
suffered Mrs. Cross’s mistake to go uncorrected. 

Great was Mrs. Cross’s consternation on 
hearing this, and, as is common to naturally 
hasty natures like hers, her estimation of poor 
little Beatrice suddenly veered round to the op- 
posite point ; and, determined to make amends 
for her error, she declared her niece’s innocence 
to the whole house ; adding that she respected 
her for having borne so patiently a punishment 
which she might have avoided with a word. 
Mrs. Cross then took the surprised Beatrice in 
her arms, and kissed her heartily, saying, “My 
dear, you must try and be a daughter to me, and 
I will endeavor to be a mother to you.” 

Beatrice said nothing; she could only cry for 
joy, and thank God in her heart that she had at 
last won the affection of her aunt. 
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TEACHING GIRLS THE USE OF MONEY.—We re- 
member hearing a man of high business reputation 
once say that he had found a great advantage in giv- 
ing his daughters an allowance. It was gratifying to 
them. It taught them the use of money. And it 
taught them economy. For many things which they 
would not have hesitated to ask of him, they found 
they could do without when the money came out of 
their own pockets. 

We have opened to us here a subject of great im- 
portance. The young man, upon marriage, finds not 
unfrequently that his wife has no knowledge what- 
ever on the subject of money. Its purchasing power 
she is quite ignorant of. One dollar and five dollars 
are much the same to her. And whether she is liv- 
ing upon the scale of one thousand or five thousand 
a year, she has no idea. She knows, it may be, that 
she has been restricted in the past. But she has 
probably looked forward to marriage as the time 
when this restriction was to be removed. Then she 
should be independent and have what she wanted. 
Thus the husband is in a strait between two. He 
loves his wife, and is anxious to gratify her every 
desire. But he finds it will take all he can earn, and 
more too, to accomplish this. What the result is, 
many a history shows—often failure itself, and no 
end of unhappiness. Or if success is finally attained, 
it is only after much bitter experience, and some of 
the best years of life wasted. 

We insist upon one thing. The poor girl in this 
instance is but very partially to blame. Why should 
she have been kept always a baby in the matter of 
money? Why should she have been forced to grow 
up with no judgment, and no intelligent self-control 
on a subject so important? The parents are chiefly 
to blame for many such an unhappy history. And 
until they begin to apply the principles of reason, 
and to be willing to take some pains in the matter of 
educating their children, such cases may be expected 
often to occur. 

The young girl should have her allowance at as 
early an age as the boy. By the time she is ten or 
twelve years old, she should be put, under the super- 
intendence of her parents, in partial charge of her 
own expenses. Some portion of needed things she 
should be intrusted to buy. She should be taught 
how little money will do in these days ; and how im- 
portant it is to save, in order to accomplish any de- 
sired object. And especially in the case of both 





boys and girls, the use of their allowance should be 
made a means of training in the true principles and 
spirit of giving. The Church will have greater need 
of this grace in the future than ever. The early 
years are those in which it should be taught. But it 
can not be taught effectually so long as children give 
away the money of others. They must have their 
own allowance, and give at their own expense. 

It is too much the fashion in the education of girls, 
to sacrifice the womanly to the feminine. A female 
is the counterpart toa male. But the woman is the 
partner of man. Which is the nobler? Let us train 
up women, if it be possible, having their full share 
of all that is best in our common humanity. Let 
them be educated to breadth of mind, to good, sound 
sense, to practical judgment. And as the most deli- 
cately brought-up girl may have one day to earn her 
living, and possibly her husband’s living, let her be 
taught what money is, what it will do, and how to 
use it. 


Empty Honors.—My friends, do you remember 
that old Scythian custom, when the head of a house 
died? How he was dressed in his finest dress, and 
set in his chariot, and carried about to his friends’ 
houses ; and each of them placed him at his table’s 
head, and all feasted in his presence! Suppose it 
were offered to you, in plain words as it zs offered to 
you in dire facts, that you should gain this Scythian 
honor, gradually, while you yet thought yourself 
alive. Suppose the offer were this: You shall die 
slowly; your blood shall daily grow cold, your flesh 
petrify, your heart beat at last only as a rusty group 
of iron valves. Your life shall fade from you, and 
sink through the earth into the ice of China; but 
day by day your body shall be dressed more gayly, 
and set in higher chariots, and have more orders on 
its breast, crowns on its head, if you will. Men 
shall bow before it, stare and shout round it, crowd 
after it up and down the streets ; build palaces for it, 
feast with it at their tables’ heads all the night long ; 
your soul shall stay enough within it to know what 
they do, and feel the weight of the golden dress on 
its shoulders, and the furrow of the crown edge on 
the skull; no more. Would you take the offer ver- 
bally made by the death angel? Would the meanest 
among us take it, think you? 

Yet practically and verily we grasp at it, every one 
of us, in a measure; many of us grasp at it in its 
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fullness of horror. Every man accepts it who de- 
sires to advance in life without knowing what life is ; 
who means only that he is to get more horses, and 
more footmen, and more fortune, and more public 
honor, and—not more personal soul. He only is 
advancing in life whose heart is getting softer— 
whose blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose 
spirit is entering into living peace.—Ruskin. 


Gettinc Rip oF Dousts.—The way to get rid of 
doubts in religion, is to go to work with all our might 
and practice what we don’t doubt. For example, 
there is the Sermon on the Mount. Nobody has any 
doubt about that; there it lies—plain enough and 
enough of it—not a bit of what ’s\called theology in 
it. Not a word of information to settle the mooted 
questions men wrangle over, but with a direct answer 
to just the questions any thoughtful man must want 
to have answered when he looks at life. Is there a 
Father in the heavens? Will he help us if we ask? 
May the troubles of life be our discipline? Is there 
a better life beyond? And how are we to get that? 
There is Christ’s philosophy of life in that sermon, 
and Christ’s mode of dealing with actual existing 
society; and he who undertakes in good faith to 
square his heart and life by it will have his hands 
full. The world has been traveling eighteen hundred 
years and not come fully into the light of its mean- 
ing. There has never been a Christian State or a 
Christian nation, according to that. The document 
is in modern, society just like a lump of soda in a 
tumbler of vinegar, it keeps up a constant commo- 
tion, and will do so till every particle of life is ad- 
justed on its principles, The man who works out 
Christ’s teachings into a parable life form, preaches 
Christianity, no matter what his trade or calling. 
He may be a coal-heaver or he may be a merchant, 
or a lawyer, or an editor—he preaches the same. 
Men always know it when they meet a bit of Christ’s 
sermons walking out bodily in good deeds; they ’re 
not like worldly wisdom, and have a smack of some- 
thing a good deal higher than common sense, but 
when people see it they say, “Yes, that’s the true 
thing.” —Mrs. Stowe, in “My Wife and I.” 


INORDINATE AFFECTIONS.—The moment a man 
gives way to inordinate desires, disquietude and 
torment take possession of his heart. The proud 
and the covetous are never at rest; but the humble 
and poor in spirit possess their souls in the plenitude 
of peace. . 

He that is not perfectly dead to himself is soon 
tempted and easily subdued, and even in the most 
ordinary occurrences of life. The weak in spirit 
who is yet carnal, and inclined to the pleasures of 
sense, finds great difficulty in withdrawing himself 
from earthly desires; he finds regret and sorrow as 
often as this abstraction is attempted, and every op- 
position to the indulgence of his ruling passion, 
kindles his indignation and resentment. If he suc- 
ceeds in the gratification of inordinate desire, he is 
immediately stung with remorse ; for he has not only 
contracted the guilt of sin, but is wholly disappointed 
of the peace which he sought. It is, therefore, not 





by indulging, but by resisting our passions, that peace 
of heart is to be found. It can not be the portion of 
him that is carnal, nor of him that is devoted to a 
worldly life; it dwells only with the humble and 
spiritual.— Kempis. 


Do n’r Fret.—‘“I dare no more fret,” said John 
Wesley, “than to curse and swear.” One who knew 
him well said that he never saw him low-spirited or 
fretful in his life. He could not endure the society 
of people who were of this habit. He says of them: 
“To have persons at my ears murmuring and fretting 
at every thing is like tearing the flesh from my bones, 
By the grace of God, I am discontented at nothing. 
I see God sitting on his throne, and ruling all things.” 
If every one were of John Wesley’s spirit, it would 
revolutionize the world. Christians lose all their 
wayside comféyts and dishonor the Master by their 
fretfulness over little troubles. Some who can bear 
the great sorrows of life with a martyr’s faith and 
patience are utterly overthrown by the breaking of a 
vase. The temper is an unruly steed which must be 
kept in hand every moment. 


GUILT AND SHAME.—Guilt and Shame—says the 
allegory—were at first companions, and in the begin- 
ning of their journey inseparably kept together. But 
their union was soon found to be disagreeable and 
inconvenient to both. Guilt gave Shame frequent 
uneasiness, and Shame often betrayed the secret 
conspiracies of Guilt, After a long disagreement, 
therefore, they at length consented to part forever. 
Guilt boldly walked forward alone to overtake Fate, 
that went before in the shape of an executioner; but 
Shame, being naturally timorous, turned back to 
keep company with Virtue, which, in the beginning 
of their journey, they had left behind. Thus, my 
children, after men have traveled through a few stages 
in vice, Shame forsakes them, and returns to wait 
upon the few virtues they have still remaining.— 
Goldsmith. 


UNGOVERNED FEELING.—There is great danger 
in ungoverned feeling. The temptation is great to 
indulge from mere pleasure of indulgence, and from 
the admiration given to feeling. It is easier to-gain 
credit for goodness by a glistening eye, while listen- 
ing to some story of self-sacrifice, than by patient 
usefulness. It is easier to get credit for spirituality, 
by thrilling at some impassioned speech on the plat- 
form, or sermon from the pulpit, than by living a life 
of justice, mercy, and truth. And hence religious 
life degenerates into mere indulgence of feeling, the 
excitement of religious meetings, or the uéferance of 
strong emotion. In this sickly strife life wastes away, 
and the man or woman becomes weak instead of 
strong.—F. W. Robertson. 


Unto PERFECTION.—It is not required that a 
man shall always be perfect in order to be a Chris- 
tian, but that he should be a sincere seeker after per- 
fection. It is required that he should be moving for- 
ward, and advancing up the straight and narrow way 
of life. 
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THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN RELA- 
TION TO SEX. By Charles Darwin, M. A., 
F. R. S., ete. Twovolumes. 12mo. Pp. 409, 436. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robt. 
Clarke & Co. 

With the fame and general theories of Mr. Dar- 
win our readers are acquainted, and we have on hand 
from an esteemed contributor an able critique of his 
doctrines, so that we need give but little more than 
a passing notice here. The present volumes are de- 
voted to an application of the author’s doctrines 
with regard to the “ Origin of Species” to the origin 
and descent of man. According to Mr. Darwin, 
species of animals are not separate creations by the 
Creator, but evolutions and developments out of 
other forms of animal life. With him, man is only 
a species of animal, and, therefore, can not be a sep- 
arate creation, but is the final, or rather the present, 
result and form from variations, slow modifications, 
gradual losses and acquisitions, from an inferior order 
of animal life. Nearest to man in this series of vari- 
ations are the monkey and ape tribes, and, of course, 
these are the more immediate progenitors of the hu- 
man race. Man is an improved species of anthro- 
pomorphous ape ; by natural selection, by accidenta! 
and incidental advantages of form gained, main- 
tained, and improved, he has become what he is ; he 
has lost the hair, except a meager pilosity scattered 
over the body, and certain tufts on the head and 
other parts of the body, all plainly indicating that he 
was once a hairy animal; he has lost the tail—the 
rudiment still existing, however ; he has ceased to be 
four-handed, two of his hands having been trans- 
formed into feet; his long ears have become folded 
and shortened, a little pimple, or projection, still 
occasionally found on the outer rim, being the re- 
mains of the point ; he has gained by long exercise 
and practice, and the gradual conformity of the bones 
to the necessity, the erect attitude; the jaws have 
receded and become less prominent, through less use, 
as he gained more wisdom; from throwing a stone, 
and cracking a nut, he has acquired the art of war, 
and the skill for manufacturing various tools and in- 
struments; his new wants and habits made him a 
thinker; thinking developed his brain, and thereby 
enlarged and changed his skull; his enlarged life 
made it necessary that his chattering should be de- 
veloped into artificial language ; he always has been 
a gregarious animal, and his social instincts and his 
sense of certain things being necessary for the com- 
mon good of the community, developed a system of 
morality; his fears and his enlarged imagination 
originated worship; all these things matured and 
developed through countless ages, and under an infi- 
nite variety of circumstances, give us the perfect man 
of the highest civilization of the nineteenth century. 





This is not a caricature, but an honest statement 
of the author’s doctrine; with the question of a 
Creator lying back of all the immeasurable series 
through which man has been evolved, he has nothing 
to do, nor with the immortality of man’s future des- 
tiny; he is simply a scientist, unconcerned about 
God or religion, but about facts. Mr. Darwin is 
proud of his origin. He says, “ For my own part, I 
would as soon be descended from that heroic little 
monkey, who braved his dreaded enemy in order to 
save the life of his keeper; or from that old baboon, 
who, descending from the mountains, carried away 
in triumph his young comrade from a ciowd of as- 
tonished dogs, as from a savage who delights to tort- 
ure his enemies, offers up bloody sacrifices, practices 
infanticide without remorse, treats his wives like 
slaves, knows no decency, and is haunted by the 
grossest superstition.” We do not see, however, 
what Mr. Darwin gains by this, as certainly that 
heroic little monkey, or that brave old baboon, did 
not spring up into such a man as Mr. Darwin, with- 
out passing through the lower stages of “the savage 
who delights to torture his enemies.” First the four- 
handed, hairy, long-tailed monkey, on all fours; 
then the tailless, leaping ape; then the sometimes 
erect and shambling gorilla; then the cave man, still 
sharing his life with wild animals; then the naked, 
and bedaubed, and long-haired savage; then the 
stone-aged barbarian; then the bronze-tooled wan- 
derer ; then, perhaps, the Indian; then something 
like a man. You must take it all, Mr. Darwin. 
Your facts, if they prove any thing, prove the series. 

But what are these facts? Nothing very new, nor 
many more than have been known for centuries ; the 
same kind of facts as we find in the theories of Lord 
Monboddo a hundred years ago, or in the “ Zoono- 
mia” of Mr. Darwin’s grandfather ; the facts are of the 
same class, though of course more of them. They 
all cluster around the central fact, always known and 
always admitted, that man has an animal body, cre- 
ated after the type of other animal bodies, and that 
he lives an animal life, under the general modes and 
laws of other animal life. That there should be 
many points of agreement between him and other 
animals in anatomical structure and physiological 
action, is not strange; he has organs like them, he 
lives, breathes, eats, digests, absorbs, secrets, grows, 
sleeps, dies like them. In addition to these great facts 
that every body knows, Mr. Darwin points out minor 
facts, that, to him, are very significant ; much stress 
is laid on “ analogues,” being organs or parts present 
in the human body, having no very obvious use in 
man, but being perfect and useful organs in certain 
inferior animals ; monstrosities, as we used to call 
them, are recognized as re-appearances in man of or- 
gans which he formerly possessed in the lower life ; 
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rudiments are parts of organs still not entirely passed 
away. 

We do not feel ourself in the least convinced by 
all that we find in these volumes, or our faith in the 
old doctrine of the special creation of man by God in 
his own likeness, in the least shaken, Of course, Mr. 
Darwin can make out a plausible case from the simple 
fact that, in his physical life, man is an animal, and, 
of course, has many things in common with the ani- 
mals. He starts out with a theory, and accumulates 
facts to sustain it; he is able to gather many plausi- 
ble facts from the resemblance of man’s life to that 
of the inferior beings. The facts are, however, just as 
consistent with the theory of man’s special creation 
with an animal body subject to the laws and influ- 
ences of other animal bodies. The serious part of 
the book is that it saps the foundation of all mo- 
rality and religion. If this book contains the true 
theory of human life, we do not see how we could 
help being an atheist. Intelligence, language, mo- 
rality, religion, are all mere animal evolutions ; intel- 
ligence itself is bereft of certainty, morality is a mere 
selfish calculation of the best good and safety of the 
community, and religion is organized fear and super- 
stition ; there may or may not be an impersonal, 
pantheistic deity lying somewhere away off at the 
beginning of these infinite series of evolutions; and 
as for any future of immortality, we can see no possi- 
ble ground for the idea that this process of mere 
evolution, or development, could evolve an immortal 
man out of a mortal and perishing monkey. 

The redeeming feature of the volumes is the vast 
collection of curious and useful facts about men and 
animals. Mr. Darwin is a scholar of vast informa- 
tion in all departments of knowledge bearing on his 
theories ; he has spared no labor or pains in collect- 
ing his facts; and facts they are too, of a most in- 
teresting and valuable character; by the value of 
these the volumes will abundantly repay the reader ; 
of the conclusions to be drawn from them, the reader 
can judge for himself; scientific facts are one thing— 
theories to be deduced from them are quite another. 


THE UNCIVILIZED RACES, OR NATURAL HIsTorRy 
OF MAN. TZwo Volumes, Royal Octavo. Pp. 774, 
875. By Rev. FG. Wood, M. A., F. L.S. Hart- 
ford, Conn.: American Publishing Company. Cin- 
cinnati: Nettleton & Co. 

We noticed an edition of this great work some 
months ago, issued by J. B. Burr & Co., of Hartford, 
and then expressed an opinion of its merits as one 
of the most valuable contributions to the literature 
of the age; it is, indeed, a perfect library of knowl- 
edge with regard to the uncivilized races of men; it 
deals only in facts and supports no theories; the 
compiler possesses peculiar talents for this kind of 
work, has been laborious and discriminating in col- 
lecting his facts, and combines them in very system- 
atic order, and relates them in attractive style. The 
volumes contain a complete account of the manners 
and customs, and the physical, social, and religious 
condition and characteristics of the barbarous tribes 
throughout the entire world. The American edition 





contains also a description of the races of Alaska and 
Siberia. The volumes contain over seven hundred 
illustrations, and numerous maps. The edition be- 
fore us claims the advantages over the one previously 
noticed of being a complete, unabridged edition, con- 
taining all the matter, both of téxt and illustrations, 
to be found in the original London edition. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOL_y Scriprt- 
URES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; or, A 
Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. By 
Alexander Cruden, M. A. With an Original Life 
of the Author. Large 8vo. Pp. 856. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati: George E. Stevens 
& Co. 

The public is thoroughly acquainted with “Cru- 
den’s Concordance.” It is only necessary to say that 
this is a complete and well-executed edition, that the 
Concordance itself has not yet been superseded by a 
better one, that no preacher’s library can do without 
it, and every family ought to have it. 


BARNES’s NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. Designed for Sunday- 
School Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Albert 
Barnes. Revised Edition. The Gospels, Vol. J, 
Pp. 456; Vol. II, pp. 432. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, pp. 418. The Epistle to the Romans, pp. 367. 
I2mo. $1.50 per volume, New York: Harper & 
Bros. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 

The Harpers are issuing a new and revised edition 
of these well-known Notes. They originally began 
to appear in 1832. In 1840 the plates were recast, 
and various changes were then made. Since then 
great advances have been made in all the depart- 
ments of knowledge necessary to a proper illustration 
of the Scriptures; Palestine has been explored more 
accurately than before; a better knowledge of Ori- 
ental manners and customs has been attained; more 
accurate maps and illustrations have been published; 
and the best minds in Europe and America have 
been employed in illustrating the language employed 
and the manners and customs referred to in the New 
Testament. In the last years of his life Mr. Barnes 
desired to avail himself of these accumulated ad- 
vantages to revise his whole work. This has been 
done, and the Notes will now appear with no essen- 
tial changes in the general plan, which was not de- 
sirable, but with such additions and abridgments as 
will adapt them to the present state of Biblical 
knowledge and to the present wants of the people. 
They will still hold their place as convenient, accu- 
rate, and sufficiently full notes on the New Testa- 
ment for all ordinary purposes. The volumes are 
copiously illustrated, and contain a full supply of 
maps. 


Our Giris. By Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D. 
Pp. 388. New York: Harper & Bros. 
nati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 

“TI write about the girls,” says the author, “be- 
cause I want to, and because, after a good deal of 
self-examination, I candidly believe I have something 
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to say about them.” As we glance over his volume 
we agree with him that he has much to say to the 
girls, much of exceeding great importance, and that 
he says it in a way that can not fail to interest and 
instruct them. It is just such a book as every girl 
ought to have and ought toread. We do not believe 
every thing that is in the book, but in nearly all par- 
ticulars it is true, pungent, and just to the point. 
He is not at home so much in the matter of educa- 
tion asin hygiene, and some things which he says 
about the study of French, of Greek and Latin, and 
music, may be disputed ; but in rules for maintaining 
and regaining health he is thoroughly sound. Girls 
molded after the doctrines of this book would be far 
wiser, healthier, and happier, than those who come 
up after the fashion of our ordinary social conven- 
tionalisms, and thev would be far prettier too, as well 
as far more useful. 


THE Two BROTHERS, AND OTHER Poems. Sy 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, M. A. Author of 
“Yesterday, To-day, and Forever.” 12mo. Pp. 324. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: 
Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 

The name of Mr. Bickersteth has rapidly become 

a household word in a great number of American 
families. By his “ Yesterday, To-day, and Forever” 
he touched the deeper chords of many hearts, of 
those too that are most in sympathy with what is 
good and true, and he is reaping the sure reward. 
The present volume will be welcomed for the author’s 
sake, and in it will be found many sweet and inter- 
esting poems, though others will not much interest 
the reader, nor add to the author’s fame. They are 
of unequal strength, having been written at various 
times during the past twenty-seven years; some of 
them are the prize pieces written in his university 
days; others are occasional bubblings from the full 
fountain within; still others are hymns suited to the 
purposes of public or private worship, and glowing 
with Christian feeling. They are interesting as the 
first trials of pinions that afterward soared so well. 


OpporTUNITIES. A Seguel to “What she Could.” 
By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 16mo. 


Pp. 382. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

Cincinnati: Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 

We have noticed the present uniform edition of 
the works of this chaste and interesting American 
author now issuing from the press of the Carters. 
This one is marked the fifth of the series. They are 
all interesting, instructive, and pure books. 


HIsToRY OF THE METHODIST EPIscopAL CHURCH 
IN CANADA. By Thomas Webster. Hamilton, 
Canada, Published by the author. 12mo. Pp. 424. 


No more romantic history has ever been written 
than that which relates to the heroic age of Method- 
ism. The Church in the wilderness had labors to un- 
dergo, and difficulties to encounter, and dangers to 
meet which we can scarcely credit; yet its earliest 
apostles were men of simple faith and sublime cour- 
age, and successfully they planted, watered, and 
tilled the Lord’s heritage, until now the little one has 





become athousand. The lives of our early Methodist 
preachers abound in thrilling incidents, and the di- 
rectness, plainness, and pungency of their first 
preaching were the means of bringing scores of im- 
mortal souls to Christ at a single meeting. Every- 
where it was the same—in England, in the United 
Colonies of America, in the first Western States, and 
in Canada, This history, which we have here named, 
is not, therefore, pec@liar. It relates the origin, and 
details the progress of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada. It names its pioneer heroes ; 
shows how they “toiled and sweat to cultivate Im- 
manuel’s land,” and also how they conquered. This 
entire volume is a delightful episode in ecclesiastical 
history, and makes us better acquainted with our 
spiritual kinsmen, the brethren of one great family. 
It is well worth a perusal by all who love the Church 
and its institutions. 


A Story of Huguenot Times 
Cin- 


SUZANNE DE L’ORME. 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 16mo. 
How the Protestant Christians of France suffered 

for their faith ; how they were fined and imprisoned, 

were tortured and killed, or were driven from their 
country and their homes, is partially told in this 
thrilling story of Huguenot times. “‘ Do you know,” 
said Ranke to Guizot, “against whom the Prussians 
are fighting?” ‘Louis Napoleon, of course,” re- 
plied Guizot. “No,” answered the other; “against 

Louis the Fourteenth.” France has indeed suffered 

for her crimes, and the atonement is not yet com- 

plete. Years of agony and oppressive taxation, of 
revolution and bloodshed, can never wipe out the 
crime of Bartholomew’s night or the revocation of 

Henry’s Edict. France needs the Bible and the 

Protestant faith ; and until she as heartily embraces 

both as she once rejected them, there will be no sta- 

bility for her people, her government, or her country. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. By Miss Yonge, Author 
of “The Two Guardians,” etc. Two Volumes. 
12mo. Pp. 314, 312. Mew York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

HeEartT’s-EaseE. By the Same. 12mo. Pp. 303, 315. 
Same Publishers. 

These belong to the new and beautiful edition of 
Miss Yonge’s works now issuing from the press of 
the Appletons, The authoress has been long known, 
and quite popular among readers of fiction. Her 
works have been extensively circulated in this coun- 
try, and this very neat edition of them will be wel- _ 
comed by her American admirers. 


THE MILLER OF ANGIBAULT. By George Sand. 
Translated by Miss Mary E. Dewey. 6mo. Pp. 
320. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Another volume of the complete writings of the 
great French novelist, being the fifth of the series. 
With many faults, and much objectionable matter, 
the stories of George Sand are all of thrilling inter- 
est. As a dissector and delineator of character she’ 


has few equals. 
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Editor's Table, 


Our ENGRAVINGS.—We present our readers this 
month a beautiful engraving from a painting by 
Samuel Colman. He is a true artist, and is highly 
appreciated as such by his fellow-artists. His style 
is bold, and his taste lies rather in wild and mount- 
ainous scenes than in popular landscape views. It 
is only fifteen years since the valley of the Yo Semite 
was discovered by a wandering hunter, but the char- 
acter of its novel and magnificent scenery is already 
well known in the Eastern States and in Europe. 
Since the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
tourists visit it in great numbers, and returning, speak 
of its scenery with enthusiasm, but no words can be 
too glowing, and no picture can give an adequate 
idea of its majestic beauty. The subject of the pres- 
ent view is the North Dome, taken from a canon on 
the north side of the main valley, through which the 
River Illillouette flows. 

Augusta, Queen of Prussia, and now Empress of 
Germany, whose portrait we have had engraved for 
this number ot the Repository, is the daughter of the 
late Grand Duke Charles Frederick of Saxe- Weimar. 
She was born September 30, 1811, and at the age of 
eighteen was married to King William, recently nom- 
inated Emperor. She has two children, Frederick 
William, Crown Prince, and Louisa, Grand Duchess 
of Baden. She is highly educated, pious, noble- 
hearted, patriotic, fond of poetry and art, an excel- 
lent wife, a judicious parent, and a genuine woman. 
The new honors which have been thrust upon her 
can add nothing to her excellent name. 


“THE CHRISTIAN PASTORATE.”—We have seen 
the manuscript and proof-sheets of the new work 
bearing the above title, and from the pen of Rev. Dr. 
Kidder, which is now in the press of Hitchcock and 
Walden, and which will be given to the public in 
the month of June. We recommend to our preach- 
ers to secure a copy of it at once, It is the most 
able and complete exposition of the calling, relations, 
and duties of the Christian pastor yet issued from 
the American press. It will immediately become a 
text-book in our seminaries and for young preachers. 


Boston THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The catalogue 
of this flourishing Institution is on our table, giving 
a very full account of its past history, present loca- 
tion and status, and containing besides a very com- 
plete, systematic, and correct exhibit of the theolog- 
ical institutions of the whole country. We rejoice in 
the present prosperity and hopeful promise for the 
future of this strong and earnest institution. In an- 
other number we will give more attention to the 
catalogue. 


SWINBURNE’S PoETRY.—We felt called upon some 
months ago to denounce the unclean ravings of this 
late-born poet ; we are glad to find that he is meet- 





ing the general repudiation that his poems deserve. 
The literary critic of the Golden Age in reviewing 
his new poem says, “In the whole range of parts 


that the most versatile intellect can play, ethereal, ~ 


wallowing, soaring, impious, rhapsodic, worldly, sen- 
sual, and devilish, he has made his appearance ; 
howling his red-hot anathemas at all authority, 
human and divine; blasting with poetic lightning- 
strokes kings, priests, and law itself, defying and 
denouncing the Christian religion, and launching 
defiance*at God himself. In these books there is 
not the poetry that makes men and women healthy 
or wise. Here is nothing to guide or to cheer. 
Here is nothing to live on. The poetry of Swin-: 
burne is but the exhalations of disease.” 


THE IMPOSSIBLE WOMAN.—The Chicago Tribune 
thinks it would be a curious problem for a woman fo 
find out from mankind what is really expected of her. 
Man adores helplessness, and says it ruins him. He 
talks about economy, and raves over spendthrifts. 
He decries frivolity, and runs away from brains. He 
pines after his grandmother who could make pies, 
and falls in love with white hands that can’t. He 
moans over weakness, and ridicules strength. He 
condemns fashion theoretically, and the lack of it 
practically. He longs for sensible women, and passes 
them by on the other side. He worships saints, and 
sends them to convents. He despises pink and white 
women, and marries them if he can. He abuses silks 
and laces, and takes them into his heart. He glori- 
fies spirit and independence, and gives a cruel thrust 
at the little vines that want to be oaks, What would 
the critical lords desire? 


A COMING TRANSFORMATION.—There comes a 
rumor—whether true or untrue we do not pretend to 
say—that the time is not far distant when ladies will 
return to the simplicity of the Grecian style in dress- 
ing the hair; that plain bands in front, and a coil 
behind, big or little, according to the actual amount 
of hair possessed, will be the “mode.” Wonderful 
transformation! Gentlemen will need to be intro- 
duced to their nearest friends when this transpires ; 
for even a husband would scarce recognize his own 
wife, if, leaving her at morning crimped, puffed, friz- 
zled, and curled after the fashion of the day, he should 
return at night to find her arrayed in her own tresses, 
arranged a /a Grecian. 


SprriTuAL Lire.—As a flame touches a flame and 
combines into splendor and glory, so is the spirit of 
man united to Christ by the Spirit of God. It is a 
good thing to obey the law of God, but it is better 
to love it. The former is to live a new life, the latter 
is to have a new heart. A slave may obey a master 
whom he fears and hates, but the child loves the laws 
of his father. 
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